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THELMA  M.  POTTER 

Education  is  one  of  the  potent  forces 
with  which  we  can  shape  the  destiny 
of  a  world.  Education  is  the  school  in  which 
you  work,  the  class  that  you  are  teaching,  the 
subject  matter  you  present,  the  ideas,  the  at¬ 
titudes,  the  ideals  that  you  give  to  young 
people  and  their  parents  through  the  sub¬ 
tleties  of  your  teaching  and  the  obviousness 
of  your  actions.  Education  possesses  only  the 
strength  of  the  individual  educator;  thus,  edu¬ 
cation  is  strong  or  weak  as  you  are  strong  or 
weak. 

Upon  each  teacher  rests  the  burden  of  the 
direction  of  youth  in  his  particular  field  of 
specialization.  The  social-studies  teacher  must 
give  guidance  in  thought  concerning  socio¬ 
economic  problems.  The  home-economics 
teacher  must  give  direction  in  the  problems  of 
the  home  life  of  the  future.  The  art  teacher 
must  help  students  to  self-expression  through 
line  and  color.  Each  teacher  has  his  own  re- 
.sponsibility  for  direction. 

If  education  is  to  be  a  strong  force  in  the 
furtherance  of  our  national  and  international 
democracy,  it  is  necessary  that  each  teacher  be 
fully  aware  of  his  responsibility  and  be  sure 
that  through  preparation  he  acquires  the 
strength  of  knowledge  and  wisdom  necessary 
for  the  guidance  of  his  students. 

This  article  and  others  which  will  follow 
are  designed  to  indicate  to  the  teacher  of  busi¬ 


ness  subjects  wherein  lies  his  responsibility 
of  guidance,  and  what  he  can  do  tp  develop 
a  thoroughness  of  knowledge  and  a  wideness 
of  outlook  sufficient  to  encompass  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  direction  of  youth  in  business  en¬ 
terprise  and  business  employment. 

The  teacher  of  business  has  an  unusually 
heavy  responsibility  because  in  all  probability 
in  future  months  he  will  be  training  in  the 
high  school  more  people  for  office  occupa¬ 
tions  than  will  be  trained  in  any  other  single 
occupational  area.  An  analysis  of  census  figures 
and  a  relationship  of  these  figures  to  the  op¬ 
portunities  for  occupational  training  in  the  high 
school  will  give  this  statement  some  sig¬ 
nificance.  It  is  not  reasonable  to  assume  that 
these  increased  numbers  of  students  are  going 
to  be  satisfied  with  being  cast  into  the  es¬ 
tablished  molds  of  stenographers,  typists,  and 
bookkeepers.  This  is  a  new  era.  And  a  new 
era  requires  new  molds.  What,  then,  is  the 
business  teacher  to  do? 

First  of  all,  let  us  consider  where  the  youth 
go  after  they  leave  their  present  classes  in 
shorthand,  typewriting,  and  bookkeeping.  What 
directions  can  they  take?  There  are  several. 
They  may  enter  employment  of  some  estab¬ 
lished  business.  They  may  start  their  own 
small  business.  They  may  enter  a  junior  col¬ 
lege,  a  business  college,  a  liberal  arts  college, 
a  teacher-training  institution,  or  some  other 
professional  school.  They  may  get  married 
and  assume  the  responsibility  of  a  home.  If 
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compulsory  military  training  becomes  a  part 
of  our  national  picture,  they  may  leave  to  go 
to  such  training.  These  are  directions,  then, 
which  any  one  of  your  students  can  take  when 
he  leaves  your  classes. 

Before  he  makes  a  choice  of  direction,  it  is 
natural  for  him  to  ask  questions  concerning 
what  he  may  expect  to  find  on  the  path  he 
chooses,  where  the  path  is  liable  to  lead  him, 
and  whether  there  are  some  paths  that  he 
doesn’t  know  about  at  all.  All  too  frequently, 
this  natural  inclination  to  question>asking  is 
smothered  by  either  teacher  or  school — some¬ 
times  because  students  are  not  necessarily  good 
at  asking  questions  about  things  with  which 
they  are  not  familiar;  sometimes,  both  con¬ 
sciously  and  unconsciously,  teachers  and  schools 
discourage  the  asking  of  questions  to  which  they 
do  not  know  the  answers;  sometimes  like  har¬ 
ried  parents,  the  teacher  and  the  school  just  do 
not  have  the  time  to  answer. 

Teachers  and  administrators  of  business  sub¬ 
jects  need  to  reassume  their  twofold  responsi¬ 
bility — first,  to  help  students  ask  questions,  and 
then  to  be  ready  to  give  the  answers  or  direct 
them  to  the  source  of  such  answers. 

Giving  guidance  by  encouraging  the  asking 
of,  and  being  able  to  answer,  questions  con¬ 
cerning  further  educational  and  occupational 
opportunities  will  help  a  student  not  only  in 
the  making  of  his  plans  for  the  future,  but 
also  in  his  choice  of  study  for  the  present. 
Comparing  the  occupational  opportunities  for 
which  an  individual  can  prepare  with  the  oc¬ 
cupational  preparation  offered  to  him  in  the 
high  school  does  not  always  present  the  school 
program  in  its  most  favorable  light.  A  teacher, 
therefore,  who  is  able  to  give  effective  oc¬ 
cupational  guidance  to  students  may  also 
become  a  person  who  can  give  effective  cur¬ 
riculum  guidance  to  the  school. 

immediate  Employment 

For  the  time  being,  let  us  direct  our  at¬ 
tention  to  seeking  information  concerning  one 
path  about  which  youth  should  be  encouraged 
to  ask  questions.  That  is  the  path  of  imme¬ 
diate  employment.  We  know  that  from  each 
of  our  classes  there  will  be  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  who  will  seek  immediate  employment 
in  established  business  houses. 

Our  emphasis  today  is  on  the  vocational 
values  of  the  subject  matter  which  we  teach. 


What  are  we  teaching  for?  What  kinds  of 
jobs  can  people  get  with  the  skills  and  knowl- 
edges  we  give  them.^  Are  there  jobs  for 
which  we  are  not  teaching  and  for  which 
we  should  be  teaching.^  To  be  strong  and 
effective  as  an  educator,  you  must  know  the  j 
answers  to  these  questions.  Where  are  the  j 
sources  of  information?  l 


Sources  of  information 

The  United  States  Census  Reports  are  one  ’ 
source  of  information  available  to  every  teacher 
at  a  cost  of  only  the  time  it  takes  to  go  to  a 
library,  find  the  correct  volume,  and  copy 
the  figures.  At  this  source,  figures  will  be 
found  that  will  show  how  many  males  and 
females  at  various  ages  are  working  in  each  ' 
of  the  occupational  groups  in  the  United  States, 
in  each  individual  state,  and  in  each  city  of 
100,000  or  more.  If  your  city  or  town  is 
below  100,000  in  size,  the  occupational  figures 
will  not  appear  in  the  printed  bulletin  of  the 
Census.  But  if  you  will  write  a  letter  to  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  Washington,  D.  C.,  such  unpublished 
figures  are  available  and  will  be  sent  to  you. 
"Statistics  on  cxrcupation  and  income  are  avail¬ 
able  for  urban,  rural-nonfarm  and  rural-farm 
areas  of  the  State.  ...  All  of  the  statistics 
on  occupations  of  employed  workers  are  avail¬ 
able  according  to  the  detailed  classification  of 
451  occupations.  .  .  .  All  of  the  statistics  by  ,' 
industry,  both  for  employed  workers  and  for 
those  seeking  work,  are  available  according  to 
the  detailed  classification  of  132  industries."’ 

If  you  desire  certain  special  information 
which  is  not  tabulated,  you  can  obtain  this,] 
also,  for  the  cost  of  preparing  and  reproducing 
it.  The  Bureau  will  send  you  an  estimate 
of  the  cost  before  preparing  the  information 
for  you. 

Let  us  see  what  the  information  from  this 
source  looks  like.  First,  let  us  take  some 
national  figures.  The  specific  source  which . 
we  are  consulting  is  the  United  States  Census 
Report,  Volume  III  entitled  T/?e  Labor  Force. 
This  volume  is  divided  into  a  number  of  parb 
alphabetically  by  states.  Part  I  gives  sum¬ 
maries  of  figures  for  the  United  States  as 
a  whole.  The  following  figures  of  special  in 
terest  for  business  teachers  have  been  abstract-/ 


‘  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Labor,  Census  Bureau,  l6th 
U.  S.  Census,  1940,  Vol.  Ill,  Part  I,  page  7. 
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cd  from  Part  I.*  They  give  the  number  of 
people  at  work  in  the  various  occupational  di¬ 
visions  and  allow  a  comparison  that  will  in- 
^  dicate  the  major  occupational  groups  in  the 
I  United  States. 


Employed  in  all  occupations 
Professionals  and  semiprofessional 
Farmers  and  farm  managers 
Proprietors,  and  managers,  and  officials, 

^  except  farm 

I  □erical,  sales,  and  kindred  workers 
I  Craftsmen,  foremen,  and  kindred  workers 
Operatives  and  kindred  workers 
Domestic  service  workers 
Protective  service  workers 
Farm  laborers  and  farm  foremen 
Laborers,  except  farm  and  mine 


45,166,083 

3,345,048 

5,143,614 

3,749,287 

7,517,630 

5,055,722 

8,252,277 

2,111,314 

681,534 

3,090,010 

3,064,128 
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The  clerical  and  sales  force,  according  to 
these  figures,  ranks  as  the  second  highest  oc¬ 
cupational  group  in  the  United  States.  Ander¬ 
son  and  Davidson  point  out  in  their  analysis 
of  census  trends  that  ‘Tn  1930,  it  (the  cleri¬ 
cal  group)  comprised  3,829,217  gainfully  em¬ 
ployed  persons  and  was  fifth  in  size^  among 
the  ten  major  census  categories.  From  an  oc¬ 
cupational  group  which  engaged  the  attention 
of  4.3  per  cent  of  the  entire  labor  force 
in  1910,  the  group  of  clerical  workers  had 
grown  to  7.8  per  cent  of  all  workers  in  1930.”^ 
This  steadily  growing  occupational  group  is  the 
one  for  which  business  teachers  are  responsible; 
and  the  fact  that  it  is  one  of  the  top  occu¬ 
pational  groups  in  size  today  should  make 


a  case  for  the  seriousness  of  the  job  of  training 
and  guidance  which  we  face. 

The  total  figures  are  broken  down  into 
specific  job  figures.  A  sampling  of  such  break¬ 
downs  is  given  below.®  You  are  encouraged 
to  get  all  the  figures  from  the  original 
source  in  order  to  have  the  total  picture  at  your 
command. 

The  number  of  people  working  as  ’’other 
clerical  and  kindred  workers”  is  larger  by  far 
than  any  other  classification  of  office -workers. 
Those  employed  as  stenographers,  typists,  and 
secretaries  rank  second;  bookkeepers,  ac¬ 
countants,  cashiers  and  ticket  agents  rank  third. 
The  classification  of  office-machine  operators 
did  not  appear  in  the  United  States  Census 
until  1930.  At  that  time,  38,098  office-machine 
operators  were  listed.  In  ten  years,  that  figure 
has  jumped  to  59,738. 

Again  it  must  be  said,  these  are  the  people 
for  which  the  business  teacher  is  responsible. 
It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that  these  trends 
and  figures  are  not  war  influenced.  If  any¬ 
thing,  the  war  has  had  the  effect  of  speeding 
up  quite  materially  the  movement  of  the  trends 
in  the  directions  indicated  by  Anderson  and 
Davidson’s  analysis. 

To  complete  the  picture,  it  would  be  well 
to  examine  your  school  program  and  de¬ 
termine  whether  adequate  training  is  being 
provided  in  proportion  to  the  number  work¬ 
ing  in  each  classification.  It  will  become  quite 
obvious  that  the  largest  group  is  being  some- 
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Gerical  and  kindred  workers 
Baggagemen,  express  messengers  and 
railway  mail  clerks 
Bookkeepers,  accountants,  cashiers  and 
tickrt  agents 
Mail  carriers 

Messengers,  except  express 

Office  machine  operators 

Shipping  and  receiving  clerks 

Stenographers,  typists,  and  secretaries 

Telegraph  operators 

Telephone  operators 

Other  clerical  and  kindred  workers 


Male 

Female 

Total 

2,236,853 

2,375,503 

4,612,356 

27,759 

117 

27,876 

447,606 

448.359 

895,965 

119.246 

1,524 

120,770 

65,544 

2,732 

68,276 

8,284 

51,454 

59,738 

200,669 

8,668 

209,337 

68,805 

988,081 

1,056,886 

31,554 

8,228 

39,782 

10,697 

189,002 

199,699 

1,256,689 

690.379 

1,934,027 

'ce. 
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*Ibid.  page  75,  Table  58,  "Detailed  Occupation  of 
Employed  Persons”  (except  on  Emergency  work) 
1940. 


in- 

act- 

l6th 


1  'The  italics  are  this  author's,  not  those  of  An- 
l  derson  and  Davis. 

1*  Anderson,  H.  Dewey,  and  Davidson,  Percy  E., 
Occupational  Trends  in  the  United  States.  Stanford 
University  Press,  Stanford  University,  Calif.,  1940, 
■  P«ge  585. 


what  neglected,  and  that  modifications  of  the 
offerings  in  high  school  training  for  business 
are  thereby  suggested  if  not  demanded. 

The  same  kind  of  information  as  quoted 
above,  but  in  greater  detail,  is  available  for 
your  community  for  the  asking.  One  com- 

*U.  S.  Dept,  of  Labor,  Census  Bureau,  l6th 
U.  S.  Census,  1940,  Vol.  Ill,  Part  I,  page  76. 
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manity  in  an  eastern  state  utilized  the  infor¬ 
mation  in  this  way.  It  was  considering  re¬ 
visions  in  its  curriculum.  Three  years  of 
bookkeeping  were  required  of  every  student 
in  the  commercial  course.  Shorthand  and  typ¬ 
ing  were  electives.  These  were  the  only  skill 
subjects  offered.  As  a  starting  point,  the  United 
States  Census  was  consulted,  and  it  was  dis¬ 
covered  that  only  252  persons  were  engaged 
in  bookkeeping  work  in  the  community  in 
which  students  were  placed.  But  there  were 
over  3,000  office  clerks  and  over  1,000  stenog¬ 
raphers  and  typists  at  work.  The  discrepancy 
in  the  training  being  offered  as  compared  with 
the  occupational  opportunities  available,  as 
evidenced  by  these  figures,  was  the  starting 
point  for  curriculum  revision  and  more  intel¬ 
ligent  guidance  in  that  school. 

An  economist  has  indicated  that  the  figures 
of  the  United  States  Census  for  a  given  oc¬ 
cupation  if  divided  by  40®  would  indicate  in 
general  the  employment  figure  for  one  year 
in  that  occupation.  For  example,  if  the  figures 
for  your  locality  show  that  2,400  clerical  work¬ 
ers  are  employed,  that  figure  divided  by  40 
would  give  60.  This  figure  would  represent 
the  number  of  office  clerks  who  could  be  placed 
in  that  locality  in  that  year.  You  could  carry 
this  still  further;  if  you  have  several  high 
schools,  divide  the  number  of  workers  which 
the  community  will  need  by  the  number  of 
high  schools  training  such  workers  and  you 
will  know  approximately  how  many  people 
should  be  trained  in  each  school. 

This  is  merely  a  sample  of  the  type  of  oc¬ 
cupational  information  that  is  available  through 
the  simple  procedure  of  abstracting  it  from 
the  United  States  Census  Reports  and  which 
has  many  an  interesting  and  challenging  fact 
to  present. 

Over  a  period  of  years,  trends  indicated 
by  figure  changes  are  also  of  interest  and 
value.  Anderson  and  Davidson  in  their  book, 
Occupational  Trends,  published  by  Stanford 
University  Press,  Stanford  University,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  have  analyzed  the  United  States  Census 
figures  and  by  a  study  of  trends  have  made 
predictions  about  the  occupational  distribution 
of  the  future.  The  last  chapter  of  this  book 
deals  with  the  clerical  occupations  and  should 
be  read  by  every  business  teacher.  It  gives 
definite  indication  of  the  trends  of  occupations 

*  40  is  the  average  year  length  of  the  work  life 
of  an  individual. 


in  the  fields  for  which  you  are  training  young 
people. 

In  concluding  their  analysis  of  trends  in 
clerical  occupations,  they  say:"^ 

"As  to  the  future,  with  the  increased  rate 
of  growth  in  man-hour  productivity  in  industry, 
and  with  every  prospect  for  production  to  mul¬ 
tiply  at  even  a  faster  tempo,  there  is  the  prob¬ 
ability  that  the  machine  revolution  which  has 
already  released  about  a  fourth  of  our  avail¬ 
able  labor  force  from  manual  forms  of  toil 
will  continue  to  make  demands  on  the  time 
of  a  relatively  smaller  number  of  the  total 
working  population.  This  will  release  even 
more  persons  for  finance,  trade,  service,  and 
clerical  occupations.  That  some  of  them  will  be 
needed  in  these  occupations  is  indicated  by 
the  situation  now  confronting  industry — the 
growing  necessity  of  moving  its  goods  in  the 
hands  of  final  consumers.  Under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances,  it  is  -  reasonable  to  anticipate  that 
the  number  of  clerks  of  the  semiskilled,  ma¬ 
chine-operator  type  will  continue  to  increase 
more  rapidly  than  the  rate  of  growth  of  all 
gainful  workers.” 

Another  source  of  information  concerning 
occupational  trends  is  the  report  written  by 
the  Educational  Policies  Commission  called 
Planning  for  All  American  Youth  and  available 
through  the  National  Education  Association, 
1201  Sixteenth  Street,  N.W.,  Washington  6, 
D.  C. 

The  Commission  lists  in  this  publication  the 
fields  of  work  in  which  young  people  might 
expect  to  find  opportunity  and  growth  after 
the  war  and  those  in  which  there  will  be  lit¬ 
tle  opportunity.  One  area  in  which  it  predicts 
growth  and  for  which  it  recommends  the  con¬ 
tinuance  and  further  establishment  of  train¬ 
ing  is  the  clerical  area. 

If  you  are  to  be  effective  in  guiding  young 
people  into  occupational  areas  that  show  prom¬ 
ise  of  development  and  employment,  this  pub¬ 
lication  is  also  something  that  you  should  have 
on  your  desk. 

The  sources  indicated  so  far  give  informa¬ 
tion  about  occupational  trends.  However,  it  is 
also  necessary  to  know  a  source  that  will  tell 
about  the  skills  and  training  needed  for  the 
multitude  of  specific  jobs  that  make  up  the 
larger  occupational  areas.  There  are  thousands 
of  jobs  at  which  one  can  work  in  this  country. 


’  Ibid,  page  591. 
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We  need  to  know  what  these  different  jobs 
are  in  the  offices.  The  source  for  this  informa¬ 
tion  is  the  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles 
which  has  been  quoted  in  this  and  other  busi¬ 
ness  education  magazines.  This  Government 
publication  gives  the  names  and  descriptions 
of  the  various  office  jobs  for  which  the  teacher 
of  business  subjects  should  be  training.  As 
a  class  or  commercial  club  project,  it  might 
be  profitable  to  take  the  descriptions  of  the 
office  jobs,  tabulate  the  common  skills  they 
require,  and  see  if  there  is  any  skill  or  knowl¬ 
edge  common  to  a  number  of  these  jobs  which 
you  can  teach  which  you  are  not  now  bring¬ 
ing  to  your  students.  Simultaneously,  it  will 
serve  the  purpose  of  showing  the  students 


the  number  of  opportunities  available  to  them. 
This  is  good  guidance. 

These,  then,  are  sources  of"  information  about 
occupations.  They  are  available  through  your 
library  and  require  only  that  you  seek  the 
source  and  then  interpret  what  you  find.  Such 
information  is  not  the  final  word  by  any  man¬ 
ner  of  means.  One  must  study  his  own  local 
community  more  personally  and  for  additional 
and  different  kinds  of  information  in  order 
to  supplement  these  general  figures. 

The  next  article  in  this  series  will  describe 
ways  and  means  of  getting  to  know  more  about 
the  occupational  needs  in  your  immediate  lo¬ 
cality  for  purposes  of  guiding  the  young  people 
toward  those  opportunities. 


RUTH  E.  THOMAS 

IN  considering  a  topic  like  price  control, 
pupils  often  ask  if  such  an  economic  regu¬ 
lation  has  ever  been  established  before.  His¬ 
tory  can  throw  some  light  upon  our  present- 
day  economic  and  social  developments,  and  the 
teacher  can  stimulate  pupils  to  discover  the  time 
and  the  place  of  events  or  conditions  such  as 
I  shall  describe  here. 

Price  Control  and  the  Teacher  of 
Bu»ines8  SubjectM 

Those  interested  in  teaching  business  sub¬ 
jects  might  like  to  add  some  economic  history 
•  to  the  classes  and  to  make  a  guess  as  to  the 
time  and  place  of  the  following  events:  de- 
dine  of  the  small  farm  owned  by  those  who 
cultivated  it;  resultant  exodus  to  the  city,  with 
increase  of  unemployment  and  irresponsible 
masses;  unbalanced  national  budget  caused  by 
.  military  demands  and  support  of  the  unem¬ 
ployed;  debasing  of  currency  to  take  care  of 
indebtedness;  control  of  prices  to  prevent  in- 
!  flation;  excessive  taxation  of  productive  class 


with  resulting  discouragement  of  enterprise  and 
thrift. 

No,  this  particular  summary  is  not  based 
upon  what  has  been  happening  in  the  last 
twenty  years.  These  things  happened  in  the 
world’s  greatest  empire  of  two  thousand  years 
ago — Rome. 

Here  your  students  can  make  library  investi¬ 
gations  and  bring  in  reports  without  political 
bias  or  emotional  coloring.  The  causes  and 
the  effects  can  be  considered  from  a  distance 
great  enough  to  make  them  appear  in  their 
true  light;  therefore  it  might  pay  your  classes 
to  weigh  the  facts  carefully  and  to  suggest 
solutions  for  similar  twentieth-century  prob 
lems. 

After  the  early  kings  of  Rome  had  been 
driven  out,  a  republican  form  of  government 
was  established;  and  all  went  well  until  pro¬ 
longed  wars  took  the  men  from  the  farms  and 
created  a  professional  army.  Those  who  had 
become  accustomed  to  the  excitement  of  war 
and  plunder  were  unwilling  to  labor  on  the 
land;  and  they,  along  with  their  families,  drift¬ 
ed  to  the  city.  There  almost  all  degenerated 
into  the  unemployed  mass  of  riotous  people 
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who  demanded  food  from  those  in  power  and 
threatened  to  disrupt  the  government. 

As  early  as  the  latter  half  of  the  second 
century  before  Christ,  Gracchus  provided  grain 
for  bread  at  reduced  rates  and  built  great  gran¬ 
aries  for  storage.  Saturninus  set  the  price  at 
about  one-eighth  of  that  set  by  Gracchus.  Sulla 
repealed  these  grain  laws,  but  threat  of  riot 
at  the  end  of  his  regime  revived  them.  Even 
the  conservative  Cato  had  to  increase  the  corn 
dole  at  less  than  half  the  market  price.  In 
58  B.C.,  Qodius  distributed  grain  free  of  charge 
to  win  the  favor  of  the  proletariat.  Caesar 
set  limitations  to  the  distribution  but  had  to 
release  special  gifts  to  insure  his  popularity. 

As  the  government  became  more  centralized 
and  the  Republic  was  changed  to  the  Empire, 
the  emperors  had  to  continue  the  practice  of 
feeding  the  multitude  to  avoid  trouble.  Just 
as  in  earlier  years,  a  ceiling  was  placed  on 
the  grain  for  the  masses,  or  an  outright  dole 
was  distributed.  These  subsidies  and  gifts 
placed  a  strain  on  the  public  purse.  Coinage 
was  debased,  and  price  control  was  the  result. 

The  best-known  attempt  at  setting  ceilings 
was  that  on  the  part  of  Diocletian  in  his 
Edict  of  A.D.  301.  He  limited  the  prices  of 
such  things  as  bread,  corn,  luxury  goods,  wages 
of  artisans,  and  fees  for  advocates;  but  he  made 
no  provisions  for  differences  caused  by  retail 
and  wholesale  selling,  transportation  costs,  or 
seasonal  variations.  Violations  of  the  regula¬ 
tions  were  to  be  punished  very  severely,  but 
traders  and  merchants  opposed  the  edict  so 
strongly  that  it  had  to  be  revoked. 

During  these  various  price  controls,  the  coin 
known  as  the  denarius  gradually  declined  in 
value  from  twenty  cents  to  five.  Although 
the  early  Empire  reached  a  high  state  of  cul¬ 
ture  and  appeared  to  be  very  prosperous,  the 
economic  foundation  upon  which  it  was  built 
was  insecure.  High  taxation  and  government 
control  stifled  individual  thrift  and  enterprise. 
The  vitality  of  the  nation  was  drained  to  sup¬ 
port  the  army  and  feed  the  poor.  The  Dark 
Ages  were  closing  in,  there  was  no  more  real 
progress  until  energy  and  thrift  became  basic. 

Americans  everywhere  should  consider 
events  and  their  consequences  on  other  nations 
and  compare  the  past  with  the  present  in  order 
that  they  may  plan  more  wisely.  They  must 
see  that  an  understanding  of  economic  changes, 
combined  with  personal  independence,  self-sac¬ 
rifice,  and  thrift,  may  avert  disaster. 


r 

O.  B.  E.  Activities 

I 

Pupils  who  hold  the  Senior  Certificate  of  Achieve- 
ment  for  one  of  the  monthly  tests  in  transcription 
or  bookkeeping  published  in  the  Business  Education] 
World  are  eligible  for  membership  in  the  Order  off 
Business  Efficiency.  O.B.E.  members  may  wear  thA 
official  members’  pin  which  sells  for  60  cents. 

Chapter  IVes».s  ! 

★  Chapter  116.  Activities  of  this  New  Castle,  i 
Pennsylvania,  club  for  the  past  two  years  include 
typing  for  the  Red  Cross,  typing  cards  for  the 
Tuberculosis  Association,  and  assisting  in  the  is¬ 
suance  of  new  coupon  books  for  the  O.P.A.  Board. 

In  co-operation  with  the  Guidance  Council  of  the 
senior  high  school,  the  club  this  semester  is  making 
a  follow-up  survey  of  the  1945  graduates  and  the 
dropouts  for  the  entire  school  for  1944-1945.  The', 
enthusiasm  and  ambition  of  the  members  for  such 
opportunities  is  evidenced  by  the  short  period  of 
time  it  has  taken  to  complete  this  project.  Each 
semester,  the  club  holds  an  active-alumni  dinner  fea¬ 
turing  interesting  and  prominent  speakers  in  the 
Castleton  Hotel.  With  an  alumni  membership  of 
106,  a  30  per  cent  attendance  of  this  group  i$ 
noteworthy. 


Af«ir  Cattle  (Pennsylvania) 


★  Chapter  136.  September  4  marked  the  opening 
of  the  year  for  this  chapter  at  Saint  Louis  of  Gon 
zague,  Montreal.  The  first  meeting  took  place  ofl 
September  16,  during  which  future  activities  were 
eagerly  discussed.  The  Club  is  now  in  full  session 
and  has  many  co-operative  new  members.  The  Flask 
the  school  paper  discussing  O.B.E.  doings,  has  also 
begun  once  more.  Meetings  are  held  regularly  and 
are  opened  with  the  club  song. 

Chapter  137.  A  hearty  welcome  is  extended  to 
Sister  Saint  Rose  and  the  twenty  charter  memben  ^ 
of  the  first  O.B.E.  chapter  to  be  organized  this 
sch(x>l  year.  Charter  157  was  granted  to  Saint 
Mary’s  Academy,  Newcastle,  New  Brunswick,  on 
December  1. 
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Keep  Your 
Typewriter 
in  Tune! 


^  f^YPEWRlTERS  were  precious  war  ma- 
■  i  terials  that  could  not  be  replaced.  Con¬ 
serving  typewriters  was,  therefore,  an  important 
part  of  each  typist’s  responsibility,  for  it  is 
a  well-known  fact  that  good  care  extends  the 
!  life  of  the  typewriter.  Supervisors  of  typists 
‘  and  experienced  typists  knew  that  it  was  dif- 
■[  ficult  to  get  neat  work  consistently  out  of  a 
[  typewriter  that  was  full  of  dirt  and  erasings. 
1 

n  Iftaintenance 

f 

5 1  I.  Enemies  of  Machines 


Instruction  in  cleaning,  oiling,  and  caring 
for  the  typewriters  had  to  be  devised  to  show 
stenographers  and  typists  how  to  care  properly 
for  their  machines.  A  pamphlet  entitled 
Easier  Typing^  was  distributed  to  each  typist 
with  a  duplicated  outline  covering  the  fol¬ 
lowing  important  points  that  are  very  necessary 
to  know  about  maintaining  typewriters  in  good 
working  condition: 

of  Typewriters 

(2)  Do  not  use  liquid  solvents. 


A.  Dust 

B.  Dirt 

C.  Carelessness 
II.  Typewriter  Care 

A.  When  not  in  use: 

1.  Have  carriage  centered. 

2.  Keep  paper-release  lever  depressed 
to  free  main  feed  rolls. 


3.  Keep  machine  covered. 

B.  Cleaning: 

1.  Daily: 

a.  Dust  typewriter  with  soft  cloth  at 
beginning  and  end  of  day. 

b.  Wipe  carriage  rails: 

( 1 )  Dirty  and  dusty  carriage  rails 
or  tracks  slow  carriage  action. 

(2)  Wipe  right  end  of  track  rails 
with  carriage  at  left,  etc. 

(3)  When  brush  is  substituted 
for  cloth,  brush  away  from 
machine. 

c.  Dust  type-bar  segment  with  long 
bristled  brush: 

( 1 )  Downward  and  forward 
movement, 

(2)  Prevents  sticking  of  type 
bars. 

d.  Clean  type  with  short  bristled 
dry  brush: 

(1)  Down  and  forward  stroke 
(toward  front). 
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(3)  Give  special  care  to  letters 
like  a,  e,'  and  o. 

(4)  Use  dry  cloth  after  brushing. 

e.  A  special  plastic  cleanser  is  avail¬ 
able  for  cleaning  type: 

(1)  Use  before  typing  stencils. 

(2)  After  typing  stencils  to  re¬ 
move  wax  from  type, 

2.  Weekly: 

a.  Clean  under  machine  if  it  can  be 

detached;  be  sure  to  disconnect 

electric  typewriter  before  cleaning. 

b.  Roller  or  platen: 

(1)  Remove  (if  possible)  before 
cleaning. 

(2)  Caution:  Never  operate  line- 
space  lever  while  platen  is 
removed. 

(3)  Feed  rolls ’can  be  removed 
from  Electromatic. 

(4)  Clean  with  cloth  moistened 
slightly  with  denatured  al¬ 
cohol  : 

(a)  Rub  roller  from  end  to 
end. 

'  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture,  Office  of  Personnel, 
Division  of  Training,  Easier  Typing,  Nov.  1943, 
Administrative  Scries  No.  1,  price  5c,  for  sale  by 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.  S.  Govern¬ 
ment  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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(b)  If  platen  is  in  machine 
—  turn  slowly  while 
cleaning. 

(5)  After  typing  stencils,  feed 
a  piece  of  blotting  paper,  let¬ 
terhead  size,  through  machine 
six  times: 

(a)  Stencils  deposit  oils 
and  chemicals  which  de¬ 
teriorate  rubber  parts. 

c.  When  platen  is  out: 

( 1 )  Clean  eraser  waste  and  paper 
sizing  from  dustpan. 

(2)  Clean  small  paper  feed  and 
pressure  rolls. 

d.  Clean  rods  back  of  paper  table 
with  cloth  having  minimum 
amount  of  oil. 

e.  Wipe  carriage  rails  with  same 
cloth. 

3.  Monthly: 

a.  Oil  motor  of  Electromatic: 

(1)  Five  drops  in  each  oil  tube. 

(2)  Keep  oil  from  platen  and 
feed  rolls. 

C.  Notes  on  care: 

1.  Use  typewriter  only  when  room  tem¬ 
perature  is  60°  or  above. 

2.  Keep  machine  away  from  direct  heat 
or  sunlight: 

a.  Heat  hardens  platen  and  dries  out 
ribbon. 

3.  Oiling: 

a.  Too  much  is  as  bad  as  none: 

(1)  Excess  oil  collects  dirt; 

gums  machine;  splashes  on 
copy  and  platen. 

b.  Keep  oil  from  platen  and  feed 

rolls. 

4.  Use  backing  sheet  to  protect  platen 
if  single  copies  are  being  made. 

3.  Have  paper  in  machine  before  .strik¬ 
ing  keys. 

6.  Don’t  “yank”  paper  out  of  machine. 

7.  Don’t  make  erasures  over  center  of 
typewriter. 

8.  Don’t  shift  ribbon  indicator  to  red 
position  to  correct  worn  ribbon. 

a.  Some  typewriters  have  reversible 
ribbon  spools. 

( 1 )  Reversing  recommended  only 
when  high  speed  work  is  be¬ 
ing  done  constantly  as  rib¬ 
bons  dry  out  rapidly. 


9.  Don’t  pull  up  keys  on  keyboard  e 
when  two  keys  meet;  separate  the  i 
keys  in  the  type  basket. 

10.  Don’t  rest  on  the  typewriter.  i 

'  t 

instructor  DemonstratUms 

Supervisors  knew  that  a  mere  distribution  of 
this  booklet  and  these  duplicated  sheets  con¬ 
taining  this  information  was  not  enough; 
consequently,  job  analysis  and  job  breakdown 
techniques  were  used  following  the  four-step 
plan  given  in  the  previous  article  on  ribbon 
changing.  After  doing  the  job  of  cleaning  and 
oiling  a  typewriter  and  then  making  a  job  i 
breakdown,  the  instructor  prepared  for  the  ^ 
demonstration  by  assembling  all  tools  and  ma¬ 
terials.  Demonstrations  of  cleaning  and  oiling  * 
typewriters  followed  information  supplied  biy 
the  manufacturers  of  typewriters.  All  proc^ 
dures  had  to  be  carefully  planned  before  the  | 
demonstration  began.  'The  demonstrator  was 
careful  to  do  the  job  in  a  natural,  logial 
sequence.  I 

(It  detracts  considerably  from  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  a  demonstration  to  get  tools  or  material 
which  he  forgot  to  have  ready  before  he  began 
the  demonstration;  it  also  lessens  the  effectiv^ 
ness  of  the  instruction  if  the  demonstrator  docs 
not  have  the  correct  material  and  tools  with^ 
which  to  do  the  job..  A  statement  of  “Oh, 
well,  I’ll  use  this  substitute;  you  get  the  idea 
anyway,  don’t  you?”  tends  to  instill  in  the 
minds  of  the  learners  an  attitude  of  careless¬ 
ness  and  indifference  rather  than  careful  at¬ 
tention  to  details.) 

The  place  where  the  demonstration  took  * 
place  was  prearranged,  so  that  all  could  see  and 
hear.  If  only  a  part  of  a  group  could  see 
and  hear,  then  only  a  part  had  learned;  while 
the  others  were  in  a  fine  mood  for  causing  dis¬ 
turbances.  Many  disciplinary  situations  arose 
when  poor  provision  was  made  for  the  spec¬ 
tators.  It  was  found  that  the  demonstration 
had  to  be  done  skillfully  and  quickly,  accom-  ' 
panied  by  simple  explanations  as  each  step 
proceeded  toward  the  completed  job.  Ques¬ 
tions  were  anticipated  and  taken  care  of  in 
the  running  descriptions  as  the  demonstration 
proceeded  thus  avoiding  interruptions.  Ques¬ 
tions  were  always  sought  and  answered  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  demonstrations.  When  these 
principles  of  good  instruction  were  observed, 
the  instruction  was  always  effective.  Teachers 
can  follow  the  same  procedures  and  get  the  same 
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effective  instruction.  A  breakdown  sheet  was 
given  to  each  typist  in  the  group  as  she  watched 
the  demonstration. 

Each  typist  seturned  to  her  own  desk  and 
■  typewriter  and  cleaned  and  oiled  her  type¬ 


writer  under  the  supervision  of  her  immediate 
supervisor.  Thus  the  job  wjts  learned  by  doing 
the  job.  The  supervisor  always  kept  in  mind 
that  when  the  "learner  has  not  learned,  the 
instructor  has  not  taught." 


r 

Job  Breahdown  of  Cleaning  and  Oiling  a  Typewriter 

j  Cleaning  the  Typewriter  Weekly 


Materials:  stiff  brush,  soft  brush,  soft  cloth. 

,  Alcohol  and  type  cleaner  ready  in  case  needed. 

i 

|j  Steps  Key  Points 

A.  Review  steps  in  1.  Discuss  harm  done  type- 
I  daily  care.  writers  by  dirt  and 

dust.  Brush  out  eraser 
dust  from  type  bars. 
(Be  sure  they  know 
where  type  bars  are.) 

2.  Show  how  typists  can 
erase  and  avoid  dust 
getting '  in  these  bars. 

3.  Use  long-handle,  soft 
brush. 

4.  Brush  type — use  stiff 
brush. 

5.  Brush  with  a  firm,  for¬ 
ward  stroke — from  the 
back  to  the  front. 

6.  Wipe  rails  or  rods. 

7.  Move  marginal  stops  as 
far  to  each  side  as  they 
will  go. 

8.  Move  carriage  to  right 
and  dust  left  side,  and 
repeat  for  right  side. 
Use  a  soft  cloth. 

9.  Wait  until  cleaning  is 
finished  to  wipe  frame. 

tine.  1.  Move  carriage  as  far  to 
one  side  as  it  will  go. 
Use  long-handle  brush. 

2.  Dust  opposite  side  as 
far  as  brush  will  reach 
without  being  forced. 

3.  Move  to  other  side  and 
clean  the  same  way. 

4.  Clean  from  top  to  bot¬ 
tom. 

type  1.  Depress  gently  and 
raise  type  bars.  Use 
long-handle  brush. 

2.  Brush  exposed  parts, 
or  1.  Unlock  paper  release. 

2.  Raise  paper  bail.  (Use 
soft  cloth.  Do  not  use 
alcohol  unless  necessary. 
If  necessary  to  use  al¬ 
cohol,  moisten  cloth 
and  wipe  roll,  then 
wipe  dry  with  another 
cloth.) 


1.  Be  sure  that  letters 
like  a,  o,  e  are  thor¬ 
oughly  cleaned. 

2.  If  brush  will  not  clean 
them  well,  use  a  type 
cleaner.  (Use  cleaner 
sparingly ;  a  plastic 
cleaner  now  on  the 
market  is  good.) 

1.  Wipe  entire  frame  of 
machine  —  back,  sides, 
front;  use  soft  cloth. 

1.  Lift  machine  and  wipe 
dust  off  desk  \mder  it; 
use  cloth. 

H.  Oiling  (not  oftener  1.  Move  carriage  to  ex- 

than  once  a  month).  treme  left  and  dust 
carriage  rods  and 
groove. 

2.  Repeat  No.  1  for  right 
end. 

3.  Put  one  drop  of  oil  at 
left  end,  center,  and 
right  end  of  back  car¬ 
riage. 

4.  Move  carriage  back  and 
forth  to  distribute  oil. 
Use  oil  sparingly,  loo 
much  collects  dirt,  gums 
machine,  splashes  on 
copy  and  platen. 

Since  an  evaluation  of  any  instruction  device 
is  necessary  to  prove  its  validity,  we  believe 
these  nine  points  emphasize  the  value  of  a  job 
breakdown  or  lesson: 

1.  It  sets  a  clear  instruction  pattern  by  list¬ 
ing  each  step  in  proper  sequence. 

2.  It  makes  instruction  easier  by  organizing 
the  job  in  the  minds  of  both  the  instructor 
and  the  learner. 

3.  It  makes  learning  easier;  information  is 
given  step  by  step  and  no  more  than  the  learner 
can  master  at  one*  time. 

4.  It  insures  thorough  instruction:  prevents 
skipping  any  points,  and  spots  learning  dif¬ 
ficulties. 

5.  It  insures  uniform  instruction.  In  an 
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E.  Check  type. 
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oflEce,  this  is  important,  so  that  all  employees 
are  taught  the  same  thing,  and  all  similar  jobs 
are  taught  in  the  same  way. 

6.  It  saves  time.  No  back-tracking;  all  points 
are  covered,  and  the  instructor  is  not  bothered 
afterwards  by  irrelevant  questions. 

7.  It  prevents  costly  errors;  spoiled  copy, 
damaged  and  waste  materials  are  eliminated. 

8.  It  accelerates  the  learner’s  production. 

9.  It  provides  a  file  for  future  use. 

The  next  article  will  explain  how  erasing, 
crowding,  and  spreading  of  letters  was  taught 
by  the  job-breakdown  method. 

Eighth  Annual  Art  Typing  Contest 

The  B.E.W.  is  proud  to  announce  the  Eighth 
Annual  Art  Typing  Contest,  which  ends  April 
15,  1946.  This  popular  contest,  originated  by 
Julius  Nelson,  of  Baltimore,  was  not  held  last 
year  because  of  the  war,  and  it  is  certain  that 
even  more  students  and  teachers  will  welcome 
the  opportunity  to  participate  in  this  interesting 
event  again. 

Following  are  the  rules  for  the  contest: 

1.  Use  any  typewriter,  any  color  of  ribbon  or 
carbon,  any  size  paper,  and  any  type  of  de¬ 
sign. 

2.  Type  your  name,  school,  teacher  (if  any), 
and  address  on  the  top  right-hand  corner  of  the 
back  of  each  entry  and  send  flat  to  Julius  Nelson, 
4006  Carlisle  Avenue,  Baltimore  16,  Maryland. 

3.  Send  as  many  entries  as  you  wish,  but  each 
one  must  be  accompanied  by  ten  cents  in  coin 
as  examination  fee,  and  must  be  postmarked  by 
April  15,  1946. 

— and  here  are  the  prizes: 

1.  The  entry  ranking  first  receives  absolutely 
free  a  brand-new  Remington  portable  typewriter, 

2.  The  ten  next  best  entries  will  each  receive 
the  official  Artistic  Typewriting  bronze  medal. 

3.  The  best  entry  in  each  group  of  twenty  or 
more  will  receive  a  copy  of  Artyping  personally 
autographed  by  the  author. 

4.  The  school  submitting  the  best  group  of 
entries  (twenty  or  more)  will  receive  a  beauti¬ 
ful  bronze-and-walnut  wall  plaque  with  raised 
lettering. 

- ♦ - 

Once  upon  a  time  we  had  two  subscribers — 
Evelyn  Moir,  of  Chicago,  and  Leevern  Johnson, 
of  Trenton,  North  Dakota.  ' 

Cupid  puts  in  an  appearance.  Wedding  bells 
ring. 

B.E.W.  receives  a  request  to  combine  the 
orders. 

Who  says  two  can’t  live  as  cheaply  as  one? 


Inter-American  Calendar 
February 


February  1,  1919 — The  Institute  of  International 
Education  was  established  in  New  York. 

February  2 — Groundhog  Day  in  the  United 
States. 

February  2,  1535 — Colonists  under  Pedro  de  Men¬ 
doza  made  first  settlements  at  Buenos  Aires 
in  the  Plate  River  region.  i 

February  3,  1795 — Birthday  of  Antonio  Jose  de 
Sucre,  national  hero  of  Bolivia. 

February  6,  1778 — France  recognized  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  United  States  of  North 
America. 

February  8,  1814 — Birthday  of  Juan  Rafael  Mori,i 
three  times  president  of  Costa  Rica. 

February  8,  1814 — Founding  date  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  organization. 

February  11,  1847 — Birthday  of  Thomas  A.  Edi¬ 
son,  North  American  electrical  wizard. 

February  12,  1541 — Santiago,  capital  of  Chile, 
founded  by  Pedro  de  Valdivia. 

February  12,  1809 — Birthday  of  Abraham  Lin¬ 
coln,  emancipator  of  slaves  and  Civil  War 
president. 

February  12,  1817 — Famous  Battle  of  Chacabuco, 
which  assured  the  independence  of  Chile. 

February  13,  1942 — Death  of  Epitacio  Pessoa,  an 
internationally  famous  jurist  and  president  of 
Brazil  from  1919  to  1922. 

February  14 — St.  Valentine’s  Day,  honoring  the 
patron  saint  of  lovers. 

February  14,  1819 — Birthday  of  Christopher  L 
Sholes,  inventor  of  the  typewriter. 

February  15,  1820 — Birthday  of  Susan  B.  An¬ 
thony,  prominent  North  American  woman  suf¬ 
fragist. 

February  15,  1884 — First  railroad  train  crossed 
the  Andes  from  Argentina  into  Chile. 

February  18,  1519 — Hernando  Cortez  sailed  from 
Cuba  for  the  conquest  of  Aztec  Mexico. 

February  22 — Washington’s  birthday,  a  national 
holiday. 

February  24,  1797 — Birthday  of  Jose  Matias  Del 
gado,  national  hero  of  El  Salvador.  | 

February  25,  1778 — Birthday  of  Jose  de  Sai| 
Martin,  South  American  independence  hero» 

February  27,  1844 — The  Dominican  Republic  de 
dared  its  independence  from  Spain. 

February  28,  1811 — ^Jose  Cervasio  Artigas  pro^ 
claimed  the  independence  of  Uruguay. 

February  29,  1832 — Colombia  (then  Granadi)| 
adopted  her  Constitution  of  1832. 


,i 

A 


A  wise  man  makes  more  opportunities  than 
he  finds. — Bacon 
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Newly  elected  officers  of  the  three  departments 
are: 

Secondary  Schools  Department 
Chairman,  L.  H.  Diekroeger,  Hadley  Technical 
High  School,  St.  Louis,  Missouri;  vice-chairman, 
Erwin  M.  Keithley,  South  Division  High  School, 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin;  secretary,  Miss  Catherine  M. 
Riggs,  Saginaw  High  School,  Saginaw,  Michigan; 
board  member,  Robert  Finch,  supervisor  of  business 
education,  Cincinnati  Public  Schools  (elected  for  a 
three-year  term). 

College  and  University  Department 
Chairman,  Dr.  Ray  G.  Price,  University  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati;  vice-chairman.  Miss  Lura  Lynn  Straub,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wyoming;  secretary.  Dr.  O.  Richard  Wes- 
sels,  Syracuse  University. 

Private  School  Department 
Chairman,  J.  K.  Kincaid,  president  of  Miller 
School  of  Business,  Cincinnati;  vice-chairman,  S.  E. 
Ruley,  president  of  Spencerian  Commercial  School, 
Louisville,  Kentucky;  secretary.  Miss  Virginia  Lo¬ 
gan,  Lockyear’s  Business  College,  Evansville,  In¬ 
diana. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  to  head  the 
various  sections: 

Administrators’  Round  Table:  Chairman,  Dr.  J. 
Marvin  Sipe,  University  of  Houston,  Texas;  vice- 
chairman,  Dr.  Albert  C.  Fries,  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity,  Evanston,  Illinois;  secretary,  R.  Norval 
Garrett,  Southeastern  Louisiana  College,  Hammond. 

Secretarial  Round  Table:  Chairman,  E.  E.  Hat¬ 
field,  University  of  Oklahoma,  Norman;  vice-chair¬ 
man,  Miss  Irol  Whitmore,  Indiana  University, 
Bloomington;  secretary.  Miss  Elsie  Leffingwell,  West¬ 
minster  College,  New  Wilmington,  Pennsylvania. 

Social-Business  Round  Table:  Chairman,  Dr.  Her¬ 
bert  A.  Tonne,  New  York  University;  vice-chair¬ 
man,  Dr.  M.  Herbert  Freeman,  New  Jersey  State 


Ivan  Mitchell 


HE  Fiftieth  Anni< 
versary  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Business  Teachers 
Association  was  celebrat¬ 
ed  at  the  Netherland 
Plaza  Hotel  in  Cincin¬ 
nati,  December  27,  28, 
and  29,  1945.  President 
Ivan  Mitchell  and  his 
officers  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated  upon  the 
splendid  program  which 
they  developed  around 
the  theme,  "Fifty  Years 
of  Progress  in  Commercial  Education."  The 

•  total  membership  this  year  is  approximately 
2,600,  which  is  the  largest  membership  in  the 
history  of  the  Association. 

Dr.  Benjamin  R.  Haynes,  University  of  Ten¬ 
nessee,  Knoxville,  nationally  known  in  business 
education  circles,  was  elected  president  of  the 
Association  for  1946.  Other  officers  elected  are: 
First  vice-president.  Dr.  Clyde  Beighey,  Western 
Illinois  States  Teachers  College,  Macomb; 

)  second  vice-president,  T.  B.  Cain,  president  of 
West  Virginia  Business  College,  Clarksburg; 

\ secretary,  J.  Murray  Hill  (re-elected).  Bowling 
Green  (Kentucky)  Business  College  of  Com¬ 
merce;  treasurer.  Dr.  Ray  G.  Price  (re-elected), 

I  University  of  Cincinnati. 

'  Ivan  Mitchell,  assistant  principal  of  Western 

•  High  School,  Detroit,  Michigan,  retiring  presi¬ 
dent  (member  ex-officio  for  one  year)  and  Rob¬ 
ert  Finch,  supervisor  of  business  education,  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Public  Schools  (elected  from  secondary 
school  department  for  a  three-year  term)  were 
elected  to  membership  on  the  executive  board. 


/ 


Teachers  College,  Paterson;  secretary,  Miss  Phyllis 
Silverstein,  Hughes  High  School,  Cincinnati. 

Bookkeeping  and  Accounting  Round  Table:  Chair¬ 
man,  Harvey  J.  Meyer,  Mackenzie  High  School,  De¬ 
troit;  vice-chairman,  Thomas  M.  Dodds,  dean  of 
Bryant  and  Stratton  Business  Institute,  Buffalo,  New 
York;  secretary.  Miss  Effie  M.  Winterrowd,  In¬ 
diana  Central  College,  Indianapolis. 

Private  School  Instructors’  Round  Table:  Chair¬ 
man,  A.  Raymond  Jackson,  vice-president  of  Beacom 
College,  Wilmington,  Delaware;  vice-chairman,  A. 
M.  Luther,  president  of  Knoxville  Business  College, 
Tennessee;  secretary,  Mrs.  S.  P.  Randall,  principal 
of  Badger-Green  Bay  Business  College,  Green  Bay, 
Wisconsin. 

Distributive  Education  Round  Table:  Chairman, 
W.  G.  Dallas,  Frank  B.  Willis  High  School,  Dela¬ 
ware,  Ohio;  vice-chairman,  Maurice  Baker,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kentucky,  Lexington;  secretary,  John 
Brucker,  University  of  Indiana,  Bloomington. 

Office  Machines  Round  Table:  Chairman,  Miss 
Opal  H.  DeLancey,  Evansville  College,  Indiana; 
vice-chairman,  Paul  H.  Seay,  Withrow  High  School, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio;  secretary.  Miss  Agnes  E.  Meehan, 
Washington  High  School,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

Dr.  Hamden  L.  Forkner,  professor  of  education 
at  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  ad¬ 
dressed  the  first  general  assembly.  His  address 
dealt  with  problems  and  areas  in  education 
about  which  he  has  been  concerned  and  about 
which  action  should  be  taken  by  teachers  and 
administrators. 

The  first  area  of  education  about  which  Dr. 
Forkner  has  been  disturbed  is  that  of  economic 
competence,  which  includes  both  preparation  for 
work  and  preparation  for  living  on  the  income 
produced  from  work.  He  declared  that  business 
teachers  must  contribute  as  effectively  as  possible 
to  both  phases  of  economic  competence. 

Three  other  vital  areas  of  competence,  namely, 
social,  political,  and  family  competence,  were 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  assembly.  Boys 
and  girls  must  be  taught  how  to  live  with  each 
other  and  their  neighbors  and  how  to  take  part 
in  group  thinking  and  action.  '  The  Future 
Farmers  of  America  was  cited  as  a  good  example 
of  what  boys  and  girls  can  do  through  organized 
group  activity. 

Dr.  Forkner  stated  that  he  has  also  been  dis¬ 
turbed  about  such  problems  as  the  dissatisfaction 
of  boys  and  girls  with  their  school  experience, 
the  number  of  boys  and  girls  who  leave  school 
before  graduating  from  high  school,  and  the 
number  of  those  who  graduate  but  who  are  un¬ 
able  to  continue  their  education. 

"Every  business  teacher,”  Dr.  Forkner  declared, 
"should  ask  himself  'Am  I  teaching  typewriting, 
shorthand,  and  so  on,  the  best  way  I  can?’  ” 
The  answer  should  be  obtained  through  experi¬ 
mentation,  research  that  has  been  done,  and  the 
experience  of  others,  said  Dr.  Forkner.  He  sug- 


J.  Murray  Hill  Ray  G.  Price 


Secretary  Treasurer  ^ 

*  I 

gested  that  a  study  be  made  of  the  Army  and  ‘ 
Navy  training  programs  in  order  to  learn  some  ^ 
of  the  ways  in  which  we  can  improve  the  teach-  '  1 
ing  of  business  subjects.  Business  teachers  should  I 
also  get  outside  of  school  more  and  find  out 
from  business  and  industry  the  practical  things 
that  they  should  teach.  , 

We  should  study  the  problem  of  how  we  can 
do  a  better  job  through  our  professional  or¬ 
ganizations,  Dr.  Forkner  stated.  The  strength-  < 
ening  of  business  teacher  associations  in  the  in-  ^  ' 
dividual  states  is  needed  in  particular.  The  < 
greater  unification  of  services  through  the 
Business  Education  Service  of  the  U.  S.  Office 
of  Education  is  needed.  The  interests  of  the  ,  i 
school  and  the  community  should  also  be  uni- '  i 
fied.  Dr.  Forkner  concluded.  They  should  be  * 
made  such  a  part  of  each  other  that  boys  and 
girls  will  refer  to  the  school  as  "our  school” 
and  to  the  community  as  "our  community.” 

National  Council  For  Business  , 
Education  Merger  With 
Department  Approved 

T  THE  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Council  for  Business  Education  in  Cincin-  ^ 
nati,  December  27  and  29,  the  proposed  revision 
of  the  constitution  whereby  the  National  Council 
for  Business  Education  is  merged  into  the  Depart- 
ment  of  Business  Education  was  approved.  The 
new  organization  would  be  called  the  American 
Association  for  Business  Education,  a  department , . 
of  the  National  Education  Association.  The  pro-  i 
posed  constitution,  as  prepared  by  Cecil  Puckett,  ' 
Frances  Doub  North,  Bernard  A.  Shilt,  J.  Frank  | 
Dame,  Herbert  A.  Tonne,  was  approved  with  i 
slight  modification. 

This  means  that  the  assets  and  services  of 
the  Council  are  to  be  turned  over  to  the  De¬ 
partment  on  the  assumption  that  a  Constitution 
similar  to  the  one  proposed  will  be  worked  out 
for  the  Department.  It  is  also  assumed  that 
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an  executive  secretary  for  business  education  will 
i  be  selected  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  on  the 
basis  of  an  annual  subsidy  of  $5000  offered  the 
Department  by  the  parent  body — the  National 
Education  Association. 

'  The  approval  of  the  National  Council  for  Busi¬ 
ness  Education  now  requires  the  acceptance  of 
sufficient  member  organizations  to  total  at  least 
•  half  of  all  the  individual  members  in  the  or¬ 
ganizations  affiliated  with  the  Council. 

I  Another  step  in  the  unification  of  the  services 
and  national  status  of  business  education  thus 
seems  certain.  The  appointment  of  a  national 
executive  for  business  education  will  be  a  major 
step  forward.  It  is  hoped  that  the  appoint- 

,  ment  of  an  outstanding  leader  in  the  field  of  busi¬ 
ness  education  as  national  executive  secretary 
will  take  place  before  the  close  of  this  school 
t  year. 
f 

I 

Delta  Pi  Epsilon  Holds 

i  National  Council  Meeting 

1 ' 

UNDER  the  leadership  of  its  national  presi¬ 
dent,  Dr.  Paul  S.  Lomax  of  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity,  Delta  Pi  Epsilon  held  its  biennial  coun- 
.  j  cil  meeting  in  Cincinnati,  December  27. 

I  Announcement  of  the  winner  of  the  Fifth 
.  Annual  Delta  Pi  Epsilon  Award  was  made  by 
;  H.  G.  Enterline,  Chairman  of  the  Research  Com- 
.  s  mittee.  Eleven  studies  were  entered  in  the  con- 

I I  test. 

I !  First  Place:  S.  J.  Turille,  The  Achievement  of 

.  Aiinimum  Essentials  of  Consumer 

Business  Information  in  Vocational 
Commercial  Courses.  Ph.D.,  Har- 
^  vard  University,  1944. 

♦  Second  Place:  E.  Dana  Gibson,  Communication 

Sound-Slide  Scripts.  Ed.  D.,  New 
'  York  University,  1944. 

J  Third  Place:  William  Boyd  Logan,  A  Study  of 

the  Agreement  and  Conflict  of  Text¬ 
book  Concepts  in  Distributive  Edu- 
“  cation  and  Consumer  Education. 

^  M.S.,  University  of  North  Carolina, 

:•  1944. 

iC  I  Jean  Rosensaft,  Standards  of  Maila- 

n  bility  of  the  Intra-Company  Corres- 

It  I  pondence  of  Eight  Life  Insurance  Of- 

y  fices.  M.S.,  University  of  North 

Carolina,  1944. 

]j  Fourth  Place:  Mildred  Thompson,  A  Study  of  the 

jj  Effect  of  Hunt-and-Peck  Habits  on 

Typing  Achievement.  M.A.,  Col- 
.  orado  ‘State  College  of  Education, 

”  1944. 

t- 

,n  The  winning  study  will  be  published  by  Okla- 
jt  homa  A.  and  M.  College.  Abstracts  of  all  studies 
It  entered  in  the  contest  will  be  published  in  a 


special  research  issue  of  the  Review  of  Business 
Education. 

The  winner  of  the  award.  Dr.  Turille,  is  in 
charge  of  Business  Teacher  Training  at  Madi¬ 
son  State  College,  Harrisonburg,  Virginia.  He 
is  also  editor  of  the  Bulletin  issued  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Business  Teacher-Training 
Institutions. 

The  guest  of  honor  and  the  speaker  at  the  fra¬ 
ternity  banquet  was  Dr.  J.  C.  Wright,  Assistant 
Commissioner  for  Vocational  Education,  U.  S. 
Office  of  Education.  Dr.  Wright  is  one  of  this 
country’s  outstanding  pioneers  and  leaders  in 
vocational  education.  He  will  retire  in  April  after 
completing  his  fiftieth  year  of  educational  serv¬ 
ice. 

He  spoke  on  the  "Services  of  the  U.  S.  Office 
of  Education  to  Business  Teachers.”  His  ad¬ 
dress  was  organized  into  three  sections:  (1)  a 
brief  historical  setting  of  the  Business  Education 
Service  of  the  Office  of  Education;  (2)  a  de¬ 
scription  of  how  the  various  services  of  the  Of¬ 
fice  of  Education  directly  or  indirectly  help  the 
business  teacher  or  other  worker  in  business 
education  to  do  his  job;  and  (3)  a  discussion 
of  some  of  the  more  important  problems  to  be 
solved  and  needs  to  be  met  in  the  immediate  fu¬ 
ture. 

In  closing.  Dr.  Wright  spoke  of  the  future 
of  business  education  in  most  optimistic  terms. 
He  said: 

"As  to  the  future,  the  Office  of  Education  is 
trying  to  follow  its  own  good  advice  by  basing 
its  problem  on  a  job  analysis  of  business  train¬ 
ing  as  a  field  of  work.  The  assistance  of  all 
persons  engaged  in  business  education  as  a  pro¬ 
fession  is  necessary  in  assembling  the  facts.  Their 
suggestions,  their  criticisms,  and  their  requests 
for  help  are  important  elements  both  in  making 
such  an  analysis  and  in  developing  means  of 
building  a  program  to  meet  a  developing  situa¬ 
tion. 

"One  thing  may  be  accepted  as  a  fact:  Busi¬ 
ness  occupations  have  established  themselves  as 
the  fastest  growing  field  of  opportunity  now  open 
to  persons  seeking  employment.  This  growth  is 
based  firmly  on  their  part  in  getting  goods  and 
services  to  the  consumer,  and  in  helping  spread 
as  widely  as  possible  the  prosperity  involved  in 
full  production  and  full  employment. 

"Upon  the  business  teacher,  and  those  who 
train  and  direct  him,  falls  the  key  function  of 
helping  to  select,  train,  place,  and  upgrade 
those  who  will  fill  these  jobs.  The  U.  S.  Office 
of  Education  will  endeavor  to  supply  those  serv¬ 
ices  which  on  the  national  level  can  contribute 
more  to  this  end.  To  the  tens  of  thousands  in 
the  field  of  business  education  must  go  the  im¬ 
portant  task  of  creating  and  maintaining  that 
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public  interest  and  understanding  which  alone 
can  supply  the  resources  necessary  to  building 
the  complete  structure  of  business  education.” 

This  address  will  be  published  in  monograph 
form  as  the  fourth  volume  of  the  fraternity’s 
series  of  annual  addresses. 

The  following  new  national  officers  were 
elected: 

President,  Earl  S.  Dickerson,  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Charleston,  Illinois;  vice-president,  W.  B. 
Logan,  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Raleigh, 
North  Carolina;  secretary,  Elsie  G.  Garlow,  Blairs- 
ville  High  School,  Pennsylvania;  treasurer,  J.  E. 
Silverthom,  Oklahoma  A.  &  M.,  Stillwater;  historian, 
Mary  Sufana,  Washington  High  School,  East  Chi¬ 
cago,  Indiana. 

Business  Education  Department 
Approves  Federal  Aid  Bills 

AT  the  executive  committee  meeting  of  the 
Department  of  Business  Education  of  the  NEA 
at  Cincinnati  on  December  29,  1945,  it  was  agreed 
to  give  the  approval  of  the  Department  to  the 
following  bills: 

1.  The  Barden  bill  (HR  4384)  which  among 
other  provisions  gives  federal  aid  amounting  to 
$4,000,000  to  office  training  and  $5,000,000  to 
distributive  education.  The  companion  bill.  Sen¬ 
ate  619,  which  was  submitted  in  May,  1945, 
in  slightly  different  form,  was  also  approved. 

2.  The  Ramspeck  bill,  also  known  as  the  NEA 
bill,  which  provides  $300,000,000  for  distribution 
to  the  states  for  the  general  support  of  educa¬ 
tion  on  the  basis  of  school  population. 

Optimism  Among  Private  Schools 

IT  was  most  encouraging  to  note  the  optimistic 
spirit  of  the  convention,  particularly  among  the 
private  schools.  Many  of  them  reported  having 
a  large  number  of  veterans  in  attendance  and 
several  stated  that  they  expected  their  veterans’ 
enrollment  to  double  in  January. 

Some  excerpts  from  talks  at  the  private  schools 
department  meeting  presided  over  by  Miss  Net¬ 
tie  M.  Huff,  of  Kansas  City,  Missouri: 

“Industry  has  trained  its  own  men  in  the  past. 
The  business  schools  should  offer  selling  courses. 
They  should  help  industry  and  the  nation  to 
solve  its  distribution  problem.  Some  schools  may 
need  to  put  another  man  on  the  pay  roll  for  this 
purpose — a  practical  man  who  can  teach,  and 
who  has  the  ability  ‘to  bring  the  best  in  a  man 
to  flower.’  ” — K.  E.  Stewart. 

“The  secret  weapon  of  the  private  school  is 
versatility — flexibility — ^pliability — the  abiUty  to 
make  changes  quickly  to  meet  situations.  The 
private  business  school  can  make  changes  in  its 
courses,  its  buildings,  and  its  equipment.  The 


public  schools,  however,  must  consult  with  ' 
Boards,  Trustees,  and  Regents.  , 

“In  1943,  we  learned  of  the  Dale  Carnegie 
courses.  We  immediately  wired  for  the  franchise,  j 
In  the  last  18  months,  these  courses  have  brought  ■ 
us  an  additional  gross  income  of  $50,000.” —  ! 
O.  M.  CorrelL 

"The  private  business  school  instructor  does 
not  tell  her  students — she  has  the  students  do  , 
things  rather  than  listen.” — M.  H.  Wright, 

“We  are  facing  an  'educational  jam,’  which  j 
will  be  the  greatest  in  history.” — Thomas  M. 
Dodd.  I 


N.  Y.  State  Business  Education  j 
Bulletins 

The  Bureau  of  Business  Education,  State  Edu¬ 
cation  Department,  Albany,  New  York,  has  is-  ^ 
sued  three  very  helpful  bulletins:  f 

No.  5 5- A  contains  specific  suggestions  for  cov-  j 
ering  the  problems  of  tabulation  systematically,  | 
together  with  authoritative  rulings  on  many  de-  i  -m 
tails  of  tabulation  that  always  bothers  teachers  ^  I 
and  typists.  I  . 

No.  55*B  presents  in  detail  two  approaches  |  “ 
to  the  teaching  of  tabulation  planning  and  execu-  o 
tion — the  “centering”  approach,  with  mathemati¬ 
cal  computations,  and  the  “mathematical  plan  f 
sheet,”  which  is  generally  known  as  the  plan-  b 
diagram  method.  I  t 

No.  59  is  a  reference  list  of  publications  avail-  ^  5 
able  on  the  subject  of  special  tests.  ^ 

Subject  fields  include  bookkeeping,  business  j  ^ 
arithmetic,  clerical,  handwriting,  miscellaneous, 
retail  selling,  shorthand,  and  typewriting.  j 

Clinton  A.  Reed,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Busi-  !  ' 
ness  Education,  and  John  E.  Whitcraft,  Super-  I*' 
visor  of  Business  Education,  who  prepared  this 
material,  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  these  con-  ( 
structive  and  timely  contributions.  j  1 


come  $ome  more  tourists!  Go  pMt^  on 
your  Indian  suit^  and  try  to  act  like  a  little 
savage/** 
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Building  Control  for  Accuracy  in  Typewriting 

Practice  3§akes  Pertect ...  iP 


PRACTICE  makes  perfect”  typewriting 
only  IF  it  is  the  right  kind  of  practice 
j  directed  by  the  teacher  toward  the  development 
'  of  correct  typewriting  habits. 

At  the  Naval  Training  School  for  Waves, 
Northampton,  Mass.,  typewriting  was  taught 
by  teacher-demonstration^  and  supervised  prac¬ 
tice.  The  typewriting  course  was  approximately 
I  seven  weeks  in  length.  Classes  met  five  times 
a  week  for  1%-hour  periods  (with  a  10-min- 
!  ute  recess  in  the  middle  of  the  period).  Stu¬ 
dents  were  grouped  on  the  basis  of  their  type- 
I  writing  ability  into  three  sections:  beginning, 

I ‘interpiediate,  and  advanced. 

The  emphasis  was  first  on  the  acquisition 
of  fast,  expert  techniques.^  After  these  tech- 
1  niques  were  automatized  and  speed  ’  goals 
'  re^ed,  the  emphasis  in  teaching  was  on  the 
development  of  control  for  accuracy.  By  con¬ 
trol,  we  mean  the  ability  to  direct  and  co¬ 
ordinate  the  responses  of  the  mind,  eyes,  and 
%  hands,  and  to  inhibit  negative  responses  in 
order  to  produce  correct  typewriting,  either 
from  copy  or  dictation,  or  in  composition. 

,  Nothing  is  accomplished  by  chance.  You  set 
the  power  and  the  speed  of  each  stroke,  and 
the  rhythmic  rate  between  successive  motions 
and  responses.  In  order  to  type  with  maxi- 
!  mum  accuracy,  you  control  those  three  elements. 

I  For  beginners,  we  started  concentration  on 

I  ‘Catharine  Stevens,  "Know  How,  Show  How," 
I  Business  Education  World,  September,  1945. 

I  ‘Catharine  Stevens,  "Coaching  Finger  Quarter- 
fr  backs,”  Business  Education  World,  December,  1945. 


CATHARINE  STEVENS.  LIEUT.  (W)  USNR 

Lieutenant  Mary  Crane  uses  a  keyboard  chart 
for  teaching  numbers  to  her  typing  class  at 
I\orthanipton. 

Official  U.  S.  Navy  photographs 

control  building  about  the  third  week  and  con¬ 
tinued  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  course. 

In  classroom  presentation,  the  instructor  took 
into  consideration  varying  rates  of  learning. 
Thus,  if  a  trainee  reached  her  speed  goals  early, 
she  began  to  work  for  control  sooner  than  the 
class  as  a  whole. 

Teaching  Procedures  tor 
Control  Building 

Unison  Paragraph  Practice.  We  set  a  definite 
goal  for  each  piece  of  practice.  First  we 
demonstrated  a  line  or  two  and  then  typed 
a  paragraph  with  the  class,  line  by  line,  as  in 
speed  building,  but  with  a  different  objective. 
When  the  majority  of  the  class  had  typed  a 
line  correctly,  we  proceeded  to  the  next  line; 
then  we  tried  to  type  both  lines  without  error, 
and  so  on  progressively  "building”  control 
through  the  paragraph. 

Short  and  Long  Timings.  Several  short  suc¬ 
cessive  timings  followed,  the  goal  of  which  was 
to  reduce  errors  on  each  effort,  or  to  maintain 
accuracy  and  increase  speed.  To  sustain  typ¬ 
ing  power,  the  timings  were  increased  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  control  gained.  If  a  trainee 
typed  correctly  for  one  minute,  she  tried  to  re¬ 
peat  this  performance  and  next  sustain  her  best 
control  for  two  and  eventually  five  minutes. 
When  a  learner  made  recurring  mistakes,  we 
let  her  practice  by  herself  for  a  few  minutes 
and  then  resume  the  timings,  or  we  cut  the 
time  to  30  seconds  or  less  until  she  could  type 
accurately  for  a  shorter  time.  This  encouraged 
her  and  also  gave  her  a  feeling  of  accomplish¬ 
ment,  both  necessary  for  successful  learning. 
In  this  way  our  teaching  procedure  allowed 
for  individual  differences.  Here  are  two  repre¬ 
sentative  results  of  beginners  after  a  25-  to 
30-minute  practice  period: 
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Starting 
Rate  (l  min.) 
28,  I  error 

35,  4  errors 


Rate  after 
Practice 
33,  no  errors 

42,  1  error 


Gains  in  Ac¬ 
curacy  AND 
Speed 

5  words,  speed; 

1,  accuracy 
7  words,  speed; 
3,  accuracy 


In  doing  intensive  unison  practice  and  tim¬ 
ings,  we  were  alert  to  signs  of  fatigue  and 
stopped  to  relax  as  soon  as  this  factor  appeared. 
Change  is  often  as  effective  in  maintaining  in¬ 
terest  as  an  actual  rest.  We  switched  to  the 
demonstration  of  a  new  reach  or  technique, 
or  perhaps  dictated  or  gave  a  news  headline,  or 
told  an  amusing  story,  and  then  resumed  prac¬ 
tice  with  a  fresh  start. 

Individual  Accuracy-Copy  Practice.  In  the 
middle  of  a  period,  we  often  let  students  prac¬ 
tice  by  themselves  for  about  five  minutes  with¬ 
out  actually  timing  them,  and  then  had  them 
count  the  number  of  correct  lines  typed. 

Word  Practice.  As  we  taught  trainees  to 
recognize  operative  difficulties,  they  could  at¬ 
tack  a  new  paragraph  alone  and  select  trouble¬ 
some  words.  Together,  we  broke  each 
word  into  fingering-facility  patterns,  such  as 
fri  end  ly,  friend  ly,  friendly,  practicing  posi¬ 
tive  relaxation  as  we  dropped  wrists  on  the 
frame  of  the  machine  after  each  stroke  group 
and  prepared  for  the  next  effort.  Our  practice 
goal  was  to  shorten  the  rests  and  type  the 
word  fluently  and  correctly  as  a  whole.  We 
followed  this  breakdown  practice  by  typing  the 


phrase  and  line  in  which  the  difficult  word  oc¬ 
curred,  for  it  seemed  to  us  that  some  errors 
were  made  because  of  the  particular  letter  se¬ 
quences  of  connected  matter. 

Written  Lesson  Plans.  We  noted  the  results 
of  especially  good  written  daily  lesson  plans 
for  control  building.  Time  was  provided  each 
period  for  either  class  or  individual  accuracy- 
copy  practice. 

Corrective  Teaching  Devices.  In  individual 
cases  where  the  error  rate  was  high  or  stub¬ 
born,  we  used  several  remedial  devices.  Typ¬ 
ing  letter  code,  very  difficult  copy,  or  foreign- 
language  material  helped  to  eliminate  errors 
apparently  caused  by  lack  of  concentration.  One 
teacher  kept  an  Italian  newspaper  in  her  desk 
for  beginners  who  made  such  errors.  One 
student,  who  did  not  know  Italian  and  there¬ 
fore  really  had  to  concentrate  in  copying,  typed 
a  news  column  perfectly  after  making  several 
errors  in  regular  practice. 

Another  corrective  device  that  we  used  was 
to  time  for  one,  two,  or  five  minutes,  having 
students  erase  as  they  made  an  error,  or  we  had 
them  erase  with  one  or  more  carbons.  They 
were  surprised  when  they  figured  their  rates  to 
see  how  time-consuming  the  correction  of  a 
mistake  would  be  on  the  job,  and  they  were 
more  careful  when  they  resumed  ordinary  tim¬ 
ings. 

Since  it  is  obvious  that  the  causes  of  errors 
must  be  determined  before  control  building 


Accuracy  is  the  goai  of  these  Wave  typists  in  their  unison 
paragraph  practice  and  calling  of  letters. 
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can  be  intelligently  done,  we  began  to  study 
errors. 

Kecognition  and  Correction.  This  is  not  a 
scientific  analysis  of  typewriting  errors.  It  is 
a  description  of  the  results  of  daily  study  of 
Waves’  learning  difficulties  in  typewriting  over 
a  period  of  2^2  years  at  Northampton.  We 
knew  that  mere  repetition  would  not  only  fail 
to  correct  a  typing  error,  but  it  might  fix 
seriously  bad  patterns  of  motion  which  would, 
in  turn,  produce  additional  errors.  From  our 
teaching  backgrounds  and  experiences,  from 
observation  of  trainees  as  they  typed,  and  from 
a  study  of  class  papers,  we  analyzed  the  causes 
of  errors.  We  then  taught  trainees  to  recognize 
the  sources  of  common  and  individual  mistakes. 
Thus  we  prepared  ourselves  and  our  students 
for  better  corrective  teaching  and  learning  pro¬ 
cedures.  We  looked  first  to  general  environ¬ 
mental  conditions  for  causes. 

,  Relaxed  Classroom  Atmosphere.  We  built 
,  up  between  the  students  and  the  teacher  a 
pleasant  rapport  of  informality  and  mutual 
'  understanding  of  objectives.  When  a  typist  is 
nervous,  he  is  likely  to  make  errors.  Therefore, 
it  is  important  to  maintain  a  relaxed,  informal 
atmosphere  in  the  classroom  in  order  to  reduce 
tension  and  induce  self-confidence  in  the 
.  learners.  Students  enjoy  a  class  where  the 
;  teacher  enters  with  a  smile  and  friendly  greet- 
1  ing,  and  they  ordinarily  do  better  in  courses 
I  they  like. 

I  Physical  Equipment.  We  traced  the  cause 
•|  of  some  errors  directly  to  a  table  that  was  too 
1  low.  The  ordinary  typewriting  desk  or  table 
of  27  inches  is  too  low  for  most  typists.  They 
must  hold  their  wrists  high  in  an  unnatural, 
tmse  position  and  often  make  over-reaching 
errors,  such  as  "’3"  for  '*d.”  A  higher  table 
allows  for  the  natural  low-wrist  position,  the 
hand  sloping  upward  at  about  the  same  angle 
•  as  the  keyboard. 

Higher  Desks.  We  had  3-inch  tops  built 
over  the  27-inch  tables  to  raise  them  to  30 
inches.  One  top  covered  two  tables,  which 
were  reinforced  by  rungs  underneath  to  prevent 
jiggling.  Adjustable  posture  chairs  provided 
additional  individual  comfort. 

Two  other  commonly  used  methods  of  rais- 
1  ing  tables  are  to  place  blocks  under  the  legs 
of  the  tables  or  a  lift  box  under  the  typewriter. 
The  ideal  typewriting  table  would  be  30  or 
31  inches  high  with  an  adjustable  sunken  well 
into  which  the  machine  can  be  lowered.  Ad- 
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Rosalind  M.  JoneSy  Lieutenant^  USISR^  demon¬ 
strates  the  practice  of  giving  individual  assist¬ 
ance — informality  helps  students  relax. 


justable  equipment  allows  for  varying  physical 
sizes  and  makes  the  right  individual  height 
possible.  No  one  height  can  be  right  for 
everyone.* 

To  be  sure,  it  costs  money  to  raise  tables; 
but  it  costs  more,  I  believe,  to  pay  for  teaching 
time  to  correct  errors  resulting  from  the  wrong 
desk  height  with  maximum  performance  unat¬ 
tainable. 

Lighting,  Ventilation,  Copyholders.  Other 
physical  factors  that  improve  comfort  and  ac¬ 
curacy  are  good  lighting,  adequate  ventilation, 
and  copyholders.  In  our  Navy  classrooms, 
fluorescent-type  lighting  gave  a  bright,  even 
light. 

Next  we  searched  for  the  causes  of  errors 
in  the  students  themselves  and  in  their  type¬ 
writing  habits.  To  assist  us  in  control-building, 
we  devised  a  special  form  for  listing  mistakes. 

Error-Analysis  Form.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  third  week  for  beginners  and  from  the 
first  week  in  advanced  sections,  we  prepared 
for  each  trainee,  who  needed  special  practice, 
an  Error  Analysis  Form  with  columns,  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Probable  Suggested 
Date  Error  Cause  Practice 

3/5  "Shadows”  Stroke  too  Get  finger  off 
slow  key  quickly ; 

type  "Duty” 

; entente ; 
shout  letters 
until  clear. 
At  first,  rest 
after  each 
stroke. 

•A  few  copies  of  the  booklet,  A  Study  of  Type¬ 
writer  Height,  published  by  The  Society  for  the 
Advancement  of  Management,  are  available  through 
the  Business  Education  ITorld,  New  York.  Please 
send  10c  to  cover  cost. 
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For  commonly  recurring  errors,  we  made  a 
master  list  of  corrective  practice  in  textbooks 
and  supplementary  material.  We  added  data 
to  the  forms  as  we  noticed  errors,  and  the  stu¬ 
dents  themselves  learned  to  recognize  and  list 
mistakes. 

Students  also  kept  daily  Progress  Charts  for 
noting  their  best  effort  daily  in  words  a  min¬ 
ute  and  errors  a  minute.  For  the  first  two 
weeks,  beginners  listed  only  their  speeds,  but 
after  the  third  week  also  included  errors. 

^'Shadows.”  A  very  common  error  in  tech¬ 
nique  is  making  letters  fuzzy  or  shadowed 
like  a  double  exposure  on  a  snapshot.  The 
cause  is  a  slow,  plodding  stroke,  the  typist 
pushing  the  key  like  a  doorbell,  instead  of 
sending  it  down  forcefully  and  snatching  off 
the  finger.  People  who  type  this  way  often 
say,  "My  typewriter  sticks."  Usually  it  is 
the  typist  who  "sticks.” 

Spacing  Errors.  Spacing  errors  are  usually 
caused  by  poor  technique  rather  than  by  not 
hitting  the  space  bar.  For  example,  we  found 
words  running  together  when  the  first  word 
of  the  combination  ended  in  "j,"  like  **asonly.” 
Watching  students  type,  we  found  that  this 
error  too  could  be  traced  to  a  faulty  stroke. 
The  typist  held  the  slow  'Y*  finger  too  long, 
not  releasing  it  before  striking  the  space  bar. 
We  demonstrated  how  this  happened  and  for 
practice  provided  material  containing  words 
ending  in  "j."  Students  who  made  this  mis¬ 
take  were  urged  to  emphasize  the  calling  of 
the  aloud  in  unison  practice.  The  error 
is  likely  to  occur  after  a  word  ending  with 
a  left-hand  stroke  or  in  a  weak-finger  letter, 
such  as  *'a,  s,  x,  tv,  p,  or  1.'* 

Double  spacing  may  be  caused  on  some  ma¬ 
chines  by  holding  the  space  bar  too  long  with 
a  slight  flutter  of  the  thumb,  thereby  tripping 
the  spacing  mechanism  twice.  "My  typewriter 
skips"  is  a  comment  frequently  made  by  those 
who  do  not  understand  the  relation  of  good 
technique  to  machine  reaction.  Understanding 
the  cause  is  one  big  step  toward  elimination 
of  the  error. 

Letter  Errors.  Hitting  for  "w"  for 
"w/'  and  confusing  other  first-finger  letters  may 
occur  in  a  beginning  class  where  the  direction 
of  the  reach  is  not  yet  automatized.  In  such 
cases  we  redemonstrated  each  reach,  striving  to 
give  students  the  spatial  feeling  of  the  reaches. 
If  you  reach  to  'Y'  and  "freeze"  that  position, 
remove  your  hand  thinking  how  it  feels,  ex¬ 


amine  the  position,  and  do  the  same  for  [  i 
you  can  both  see  and  feel  the  difference  in  i  < 
the  reaches.  You  will  also  want  to  practice  ! 
material  containing  the  letters  you  confuse.  i 

Excessive  Hand  Motion.  Too  much  hand  i 

motion  may  cause  the  fingers  to  hit  the  wrong  i 
letter,  such  as  "x"  for  "c,"  or  it  may  send  I  l 
them  down  between  the  keys  into  space.  It  ’  i 
will  help  to  let  students  watch  their  hands  ' 
occasionally  to  eliminate  waste  motion.  I 

Crowding  Letters.  In  very  fast  balanced  com-  ' 
binations,  such  as  *'th”  and  **mt,”  we  noticed  * 
a  tendency  for  fast  typists  to  crowd  the  two  ' 
letters  together.  This  is  because  they  do  not  ‘ 
hit  each  letter  with  the  same  speed  but  strike  ' 
the  second  one  too  quickly  before  releasing  the 
first.  Metronomic  drill  will  serve  to  correct  ' 
this  mistake.  * 

Uneven  Typing.  Unevenness  of  impression  ' 

usually  recurred  on  the  third-  and  fourth-finger  ’ 
letters,  the  weak  fingers.  To  strengthen  these 
fingers,  we  typed  a  few  minutes  daily  some  j 
difficult  letter  code  and  connected  material  con-  ^ 
taining  the  letters  indicated.  I 

Transposition  and  Omission.  We  discovered  , 

in  our  classes  that  errors  of  transposition  and 
omission  were  made  most  often  by  fast  readers 
(J*jreind”  for  ** friend**  or  **tha  for  **that**).  , 
There  is  great  disparity  between  a  silent  read¬ 
ing  rate  of  300  and  a  typing  rate  of  60;  nor¬ 
mal  eye  motions  must  be  slowed  down  con-  | 
siderably.  The  practice  that  we  found  to  be  | 
effective  was  the  same  one  used  to  induce  ]' 
concentration — difficult,  unfamiliar  material  and 
letter  code. 

Emotional  Strain  and  Fatigue.  Sometimes 
we  could  do  something  to  eliminate  or  reduce 
these  factors  and  sometimes  we  could  not.  It 
depended  on  the  circumstances.  We  were  able 
in  one  instance  to  have  the  schedule  changed, 
so  that  beginners  had  typewriting  preceding 
instead  of  following  a  strenuous  physical  exer¬ 
cise  period.  The  fine  co-operation  between  the 
administrative  officers  of  the  school  and  the  in¬ 
structors  made  this  possible. 

Corrective  Worh  In  Advanced  Clasaet 

It  might  be  of  interest  for  teachers  to  know 
the  corrective  work  that  had  to  be  done  in  the 
advanced  and  intermediate  classes.  These  stu¬ 
dents  did  not  know  numerals  and  special  char¬ 
acters.  The  majority  had  been  taught  to  hold 
their  wrists  high  and  had  never  learned  to 
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relax  a  hand  when  not  typing  with  it.  (Most 
of  them  previously  sat  at  27-inch  tables.)  We 
showed  them  how  to  reduce  arm  tension  and 
increase  typing  speed  and  accuracy;  they  grad¬ 
ually  acquired  the  habit  of  typing  with  low, 
relaxed  wrists  and  hands.  Some  had  learned 
to  keep  their  fingers  "glued”  to  the  home 
row  and  were  slow  and  awkward  in  reaching 
We  had  to  demonstrate  how  to  hover  on  the 
home  row  but  not  keep  fingers  anchored  there, 
in  order  to  acquire  freedom  of  movement. 
Carriage-throw  practice  was  necessary  to  induce 
a  continuous  flow  of  motion  because  many  stu¬ 
dents  stopped  after  throwing  the  carriage  and 
before  beginning  the  next  line. 

Highly  individualized  errors  cannot  be  in¬ 
cluded  within  the  limits  of  this  article.  I 
have  tried  to  describe,  first,  our  general  teach¬ 
ing  procedures  for  control  building  and,  sec¬ 
ondly,  our  analysis  of  errors  and  corrective  de¬ 
vices.  From  our  Wave  classes,  we  learned 
a  great  deal  about  errors  by  analyzing  causes. 
It  took  much  out-of-class  time  and  in-class 
teacher  activity  to  gain  control  in  this  way, 
but  it  paid  off  with  continuously  improved 
teaching  and  better  results. 


Courtesy  of  Underwood  Limited,  Toronto 


Wright  Types  Right 

Miss  Irma  Wright,  Canadian  expert  well 
known  in  this  country,  recently  demonstrated 
typing  over  a  coast-to-coast  Canadian  network 
from  Toronto.  She  is  shown  here  blindfolded, 
w'earing  gloves,  and  typing  through  a  silk  hand¬ 
kerchief  stretched  over  the  keyboard — a  demon¬ 
stration  of  real  touch  typewriting  if  there  ever 
w'as  one. 

She  typed  126  errorless  words  in  this  fashion; 
136  words  without  the  triple  handicap. 

Those  who  cling  to  the  traditional  idea  that 
touch  typing  is  based  upon  the  tactile  sense,  the 
ordinary  sense  of  touch,  should  receive  a  rude 
shock  when  contemplating  the  impossibility  of 
that  sense  functioning  through  handkerchief  and 
gloves.  This  shows  the  truly  kinesthetic  nature 
of  typing  skill  as  you  will  soon  discover  if  you 
try  just  one  of  the  three  stunts  that  Miss  Wright 
combined  for  this  broadcast. — H.  H.  S. 


The  skill  acquired  in  bookkeeping  and  stenog¬ 
raphy  is  one  which  transfers  as  a  mental  habit 
to  many  other  intellectual  pursuits,  particularly 
to  the  study  of  other  subjects.  Bookkeeping  and 
stenography,  therefore,  constitute  a  most  valuable 
training  before  or  at  the  early  stages  of  higher 
education. — Dean  Carl  E.  Seashore  of  the  Grad¬ 
uate  College  of  the  University  of  Iowa 


'Hello f  Honey — I  brought  the  boss  home  to 
dinner.** 
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Vocational  Information  for  Prospective! 
Bookkeepers  and  Accountants  1 

COMPILATION  PREPARED  BY  GRADUATE  STUDENTS  OF  NORTHWESTERN  UNIVERSITY  \ 

*  I 

OUR  June  issue  carried  an  interesting  report  of  a  study  concerning  vocational  in-  ‘ 
formation  for  prospective  stenographers  conducted  under  the  supervision  of  Dr. 
Estelle  L.  Popham  while  she  was  a  member  of  the  summer-session  faculty  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Business  Education,  Northwestern  University. 

The  following  information  for  prospective  bookkeepers  and  accountants  was  prepared 
at  the  same  time  by  graduate  students  Jane  Shafer  and  George  Seymour.  They  have 
adapted  questions  from  "How  To  Choose  A  Career”^  to  the  preparation  of  pertinent 
occupational  data  for  pupils  planning  to  enter  this  field. 

Results  of  the  Study  | 


I.  What  are  the  activities  of  the  bookkeeper? 

In  detail,  what  are  his  tasks  and  responsi¬ 
bilities? 

A.  Activities  range  from  keeping  the 
simplest  records  to  the  preparation 
and  interpretation  of  complicated 
financial  reports. 

B.  Tasks  and  responsibilities: 

1.  In  a  small  office,  most  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  items: 

(a)  Keeping  complete  set  of 
books 

(h)  Preparing  financial  reports 
'  (c)  Cashiering 

(d)  Keeping  complete  records  of 
Social  Security 

(e)  Timekeeping  and  preparing 
pay  rolls 

(/)  Keeping  complete  records  of 
withholding  tax 

(g)  Preparing  monthly  customer 
statements 

(b)  Calculating  interest  on  com¬ 
mercial  papers  and  figuring 
trade  discounts 

(/)  Filing  records  accurately 

(/)  Using  adding  machine,  type¬ 
writer,  and  calculator 

2.  In  a  large  office,  limited  to  one  or 

a  very  few  of  the  following  items: 

(a)  Keeping  detailed  records  of 
accounts  receivable,  accounts 
payable,  expense  accounts, 
maintenance,  and  depreciation 

(b)  Recording  cash  transactions 


*J.  Anthony  Humphreys,  Occupational  Monograph 
No.  7,  Science  Research  Associates  Publication. 
"How  To  Choose  A  Career,”  1939,  pp.  13  to  17. 


(c)  Making  miscellaneous  entries 
{d)  Preparing  financial  statements 

(e)  Recording  adjusting  and  clos¬ 
ing  entries 

(f)  Posting  by  machine 

(g)  Using  special  machines  for 
sorting  and  other  operations 

II.  Does  the  bookkeeper  deal  primarily  with 
people,  things,  or  ideas? 

Since  the  bookkeeper  works  in  an  office 
set  apart  from  the  public,  he  has  only 
working  contact  with  his  fellow  book¬ 
keepers.  Neither  does  he  come  into  con¬ 
tact  with  the  materials  of  the  business, 
but  he  is  primarily  working  with  ideas 
as  expressed  through  the  accounting 
records. 

III.  What  special  abilities  are  required? 

In  order  of  importance:  Accuracy,  thor¬ 
oughness,  ability  to  organize  materiab, 
memory  for  detail,  skill  in  routine 
memorizing,  mathematical,  dexterity  of 
fingers  and  arms,  executive,  scientific. 

IV.  What  fields  of  academic  or  technical 
study  are  involved  in  the  work  of  book¬ 
keeping?  What  kinds  of  information  arc 
necessary? 

The  commercial  field  is  directly  involved 
including  bookkeeping  and  accounting, 
business  arithmetic,  business  machines, 
business  law,  and  economics. 

V.  How  and  where  does  one  acquire  the 
training  necessary  to  develop  the  required 
skills,  knowledge,  and  attitudes?  Is  it 
found  in  special  schools,  or  in  college, 
or  on  a  job  of  some  sort? 

High  school  commercial  courses 
Business  school  commercial  courses 
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College  or  university  commerce  courses 
Apprenticeship  in  accounting  firms 
Night  school  or  correspondence  courses 

VI.  Approximately  what  length  of  time  will 
be  required  to  obtain  the  necessary  skills, 
knowledge,  and  attitudes? 

One  year  high  school  bookkeeping  is  a 
good  foundation.  Two  years’  college  ac¬ 
counting  gives  access  to  very  desirable 
jobs.  Completion  of  college  accounting 
courses  and  advanced  study  in  related 
subjects  which  prepare  for  C.  P.  A.  ex¬ 
aminations  prepare  for  most  desirable 
and  high  salaried  positions. 

VII.  What  restrictions,  if  any,  affect  eligibility 
for  the  occupation  of  bookkeeping? 

A.  Age — very  young  people  must  take 
poorest  jobs. 

B.  Sex — opportunities  for  advanced  po¬ 
sitions  seem  to  be  greater  for  men. 

C.  Race — most  of  the  better  positions 
are  filled  by  members  of  the  white 
race. 

D.  General  physical  condition — should  be 
physically  fit  and  mentally  alert,  but 
people  are  not  often  refused  because 
of  physical  handicaps. 

E.  Personal  appearance — care  should  be 
taken  to  dress  appropriately  for  the 
job;  neatness  and  cleanliness  are  im¬ 
portant. 

VIII.  Under  what  physical  condition  is  the 
work  done? 

A.  What  are  the  usual  hours  of  work 
each  day?  Eight. 

R.  Are  hours  of  work  regular  or  irregu¬ 
lar?  Hours  spent  at  work  are  greater 
at  the  end  and  middle  of  the  month 
and  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  periods. 

C.  What  is  the  usual  number  of  hours 
of  work  per  week?  44  to  48. 

D.  Is  overtime  work  frequent?  Depends 
on  accuracy  of  bookkeeper. 

E.  Are  there  unusually  busy  seasons  when 
the  work  is  particularly  heavy?  Yes, 
inventory  and  tax  periods.  Also  see 

F.  Is  the  work  done  while  one  is  standing 
or  sitting,  or  do 'the  activities  involve 
both?  Sitting. 

G.  Is  much  moving  about  involved — 
walking,  traveling?  Not  unless  one 
becomes  an  auditor,  which  often  in¬ 
volves  traveling. 

H.  What  kind,  or  kinds,  of  tools  or  ma¬ 
chines  arc  used?  Calculators,  type¬ 
writers,  and  other  business  machines; 
also  pens,  rulers,  and  pencils. 

I.  What  are  the  general  working  condi- 
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tions?  Average  room  temperature 
prevails,  noise  is  controlled,  and  av¬ 
erage  office  standards  of  cleanliness 
are  maintained. 

IX.  Under  what  sorts  of  mental  and  nervous 
conditions  is  the  job  done? 

A.  Continuous  working  against  time,  con¬ 
stant  rush?  Yes. 

B.  Is  there  a  required  output  per  unit 
of  time?  Yes.  Is  one  paid  on  a 
piece  basis?  No. 

C.  Repetitive,  routine  processes?  Yes. 

D.  Constantly  changing,  or  frequently 
changing,  procedures?  No. 

E.  Are  there  demands  to  be  creative? 
No. 

F.  Does  one  work  alone?  Depends  on 
the  size  of  the  office. 

G.  Does  one  carry  responsibility?  Yes. 

H.  Is  this  occupation  a  so-called  white- 
collar  job?  Yes. 

X.  What  qualities  of  temperament  are  neces¬ 
sary  for  success? 

Dogged  persistence,  calmness,  poise,  self- 
control,  and  cheerfulness. 

XI.  What  attitudes  are  most  helpful  and 
necessary  in  this  occupation? 

Co-operation,  willingness  to  assume  re¬ 
sponsibility,  lack  of  martyr-complex  in 
overtime  situations,  pleasantness. 

XII.  What  kind  of  certificate  or  license  is  re¬ 
quired,  if  any,  for  practice  of  account¬ 
ing? 

A.  What  kind  of  formal  examination  is 
required?  C.  P.  A. 

B.  What  organization  conducts  the  ex¬ 
amination?  Usually  the  state. 

C.  When  are  the  examinations  usually 
given?  Usually  once  or  twice  a  year. 

D.  Where  must  application  be  made? 
Apply  to  an  accounting  firm  or  a 
university  for  details.  (For  exam¬ 
ple,  in  Illinois,  apply  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  C.  P.  A.,  University  of 
Illinois,  Urbana.) 

XIII.  What  special  means,  if  any,  exist  for 
obtaining  employment  in  this  occupation? 
School  placement  bureaus,  private  em¬ 
ployment  bureaus  for  office  positions,  and 
newspaper  advertisements. 

XIV.  Is  there  an  active  demand  for  new  work¬ 
ers,  men  and  wbmen,  in  the  occupation  at 
the  present  time? 

With  the  new  tax  programs,  the  demand 
for  bookkeepers  is  increasing.  Book¬ 
keeping  training  is  an  important  qualifi¬ 
cation  for  many  office  workers. 

XV.  Is  the  demand  for  new  workers  in  the 
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occupation  more  active  in  certain  areas 
of  the  United  States  than  in  others? 

The  demand  in  cities  is  greater  than  in 
small  communities. 


XVI.  What  income  may  be  expected  by  ac¬ 
countants  at  the  beginning  and  later? 
The  American  Institute  of  Accountants 


gives  the  following  average  salary  scale 
for  accountants  in  large  cities  (1941): 


Junior  assistants 
Senior  assistants 
Senior  accountants 
Supervisors 
Partners  of  firms 
Private  accountants 


$1,200 


$2,100 
2,100  —  3,000 
2,700  —  5,000 

—  10,000 
minimum 


5,000 

7,500 


3.000  —  10,000 


XVII.  What  are  the  possible  avenues  of  pro¬ 
motion  or  progress  within  the  occupa¬ 
tion?  What  are  the  related  branches  of 
work  activity  in  the  same  occupation? 
The  line  of  promotion  is  usually  similar 
to  that  shown  in  Question  XVI.  Experi¬ 
enced  accountants  often  obtain  mana¬ 
gerial  "positions  in  private  industry.  Some 
accountants  find  employment  in  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Bureau  of  Investigation,  the  Revenue 
Departments,  and  other  public  service 
bureaus. 


XVIII.  What  degree  of  tenure  in  the  occupation 
may  be  anticipated?  None  guaranteed. 

XIX.  What  sort  of  pension  or  retirement  plan, 
if  any,  exists  in  the  occupation? 

None,  because  it  is  not  unionized.  One 
would  benefit  under  such  a  plan  only 
when  employed  by  an  organization  that 
has  an  established  insurance  and  retire¬ 
ment  fund. 

XX.  At  what  age  are  workers  in  this  occupa¬ 
tion  ordinarily  dropped  from  service? 
There  is  no  definite  age.  Many  elderly 
workers  are  retained. 


XXI.  Of  what  importance  to  society  is  the  oc¬ 
cupation? 

Bookkeeping  is  the  framework  in  the 
w'hole  structure  of  business  so  that  its 
contribution  to  society  is  incalculable. 

XXII.  How  may  the  occupation  be  evaluated 
in  general  as  a  life  career? 

A.  Advantages 

Permanent,  accepted  occupation 
Excellent  chances  for  advancement 
Many  chances  to  find  educational  op¬ 
portunities  in  the  field 
Opportunities  for  originality. 

B.  Disadvantages 
Sedentary 

Easy  to  get  into  a  rut 

Poor  pay  for  the  mediocre  positions 


Im 

In  the  Audio-Visual  Spotlight  ...  . 


See  and  Hear,  The  Journal  on  Audio-Vifual 
Learning,  made  its  bow  to  the  public  in  Sep¬ 
tember  of  this  year.  This  bright,  pocket-sized 
magazine,  published  by  E.  M.  Hale  and  Company, 
of  Eau  Claire,  Wisconsin,  is  proving  of  great 
value  for  in-service  work  and  training  and  class¬ 
room  work  in  its  reports  of  actual  experience,  an¬ 
swers  to  administrative  problems,  data  on  ma¬ 
terials  and  equipment,  and  unbiased  reviews  of 
films  and  other  visual  learning  accessories. 

Aimed  at  helping  educators  keep  abreast  of 
the  ideas  and  materials  of  this  new  teaching 
tool.  See  and  Hear  presents  a  wide  scope  of  ar¬ 
ticles  ranging  from  kindergarten  through  college, 
and  written  from  the  experiences  and  knowledge 
of  leaders  and  workers  in  this  new  teaching 
science. 

See  and  Hear  is  to  be  published  monthly,  nine 
times  a  year.  Price  for  a  subscription  is  $3  in 
the  United  States,  $4  in  Canada.  Group  orders 
of  five  or  more  subscriptions  are  $2.50  each. 


Britanniea  Filttix  to  Chicago 

Encyclopaedia  Britanniea,  Inc.,  producer  of  90 
^er  cent  of  all  classroom  films,  is  moving  its 
printing  and  production  departments  from  New 
Vork  to  Chicago.  As  soon  as  office  space  is  avail¬ 
able,  it  will  also  transfer  its  research  labora¬ 
tories  there. 

IVational  Educational  Films,  inc,. 
Organized 

A  new  production  company.  National  Educa- 
'.lOnal  Films,  Inc.,  was  announced  today  by  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Commander  W.  French  Githens,  president 
of  the  new  corporation,  upon  his  return  after 
three  years  of  active  service  in  the  U.  S.  Navy. 
The  objective  of  this  organization  is  to  help 
fulfill  the  curriculum  needs  of  public  education 
through  the  production  of  instructional  films. 

Lieutenant  Commander  Grant  Leenhouts,  for¬ 
merly  in  charge  of  planning  and  production  for 
the  Training  Film  and  Motion  Picture  Branch, 

U.  S.  N.,  and  special  assistant  to  the  War  Fi¬ 
nance  Division  of  the  War  Treasury  in  its  War 
Bond  and  Victory  Loan  film  programs,  has  been 
named  general  manager  of  the  new  firm. 

Other  associates  were  key  officers  of  the  U.  S. 
Navy’s  Training  Film  Branch,  who,  as  a  team, 
developed  the  techniques  and  procedure  respon-  i 
sible  for  the  quality  and  effectiveness  of  Navy  '  i 
Training  Films  in  speeding  up  the  Navy  training  ^  ^ 
program.  These  specialists,  brought  into  the  ^ 
Navy  program  in  1942  because  of  their  previous  ^ 
extensive  civilian  experience  in  visual  instruc¬ 
tion  and  motion  picture  production,  will  join  I 
the  organization  upon  release  from  active  duty.  * 
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THE  DEPARTIHEIVT  HEAD  MK  ACTION:  No.  4 


IRVINC  RASKIN  and  I.  DAVID  SATLOW 


(Control  ^extLooLi 


The  department  head  is  faced  with  the 
problem  of  rendering  an  accounting  of  the 
textbooks  placed  in  his  care.  In  his  official 
capacity,  he  is  called  upon  periodically  to 
report  the  physical  inventory  of  books,  to  sub¬ 
mit  a  valuation  statement,  to  estimate  his  needs 
for  the  coming  school  year  and  prepare  pur¬ 
chase  requisitions  to  meet  his  requirements, 
to  determine  which  books  are  no  longer  neces¬ 
sary  for  his  department’s  use,  and  to  reconcile 
the  current  inventory  with  that  previously  re¬ 
ported.  Data  for  reports  and  decisions  re¬ 
garding  purchasing,  excessing,  and  discarding 
of  textbooks  are  to  be  based  on  a  sound  in¬ 
ventory-control  system. 

In  this  article,  no  attempt  is  being  made 
to  question  the  soundness  of  the  policies  or 
of  the  regulations  prescribed  by  the  educa¬ 
tional  authorities.  Within  the  scope  of  all 
regulations  governing  the  control  of  materials, 
the  principal,  through  his  deputy,  the  depart¬ 
ment  head,  is  held  to  account  for  instructional 
materials  purchased  out  of  public  funds  for 
pupil  use.  What  ordinarily  should  be  a  sim¬ 
ple  chore  has  at  times  turned  out  to  be  a 
clerical  burden,  one  made  unnecessarily  irk¬ 
some  by  numerous  instructions  that  are  con¬ 
stantly  subjected  to  revision.  It  is  to.  the 
department  head’s  interest  to  install  a  system 
that  can  be  easily  and  effectively  administered. 

installing  the  System 


Before  any  distribution  of  books  takes  place, 
it  is  advisable  to  make  a  physical  count  of 
all  books  belonging  to  the  department.  This 
phase  of  the  work  is  relatively  simple  in 
schools  where  the  texts  are  located  in  depart¬ 
mental  bookrooms;  somewhat  more  complicated 
when  stored  in  classroom  closets.  The  count 
thus  obtained  supplies  the  information  for 
the  initial  entries  on  Perpetual  Inventory  Girds 
(Form  A). 

The  purpose  of  the  Perpetual  Inventory  Girds 
is  to  show  not  only  the  number  of  books 
of  a  particular  title  on  hand  at  a  given  date, 
but  also  all  subsequent  quantitative  changes 
of  a  permanent  nature  in  that  title.  Changes 
in  the  location  of  books  due  to  normal  cir¬ 
culation  are  excluded  from  this  record,  but 


will  constitute  data  for  subsidiary  records 
which  will  be  treated  later. 

A  Perpetual  Inventory  Card,  maintained 
for  each  book  title,  provides  for  the  insertion 
of  information  concerning:  the  author,  title, 
supply  list  number  (if  available),  publisher, 
year  of  publication,  unit  price,  location,  quam 
tity  on  hand  on  the  date  of  installation  of 
the  system,  and  all  subsequent  changes  of  a 
permanent  nature.  These  changes  include  de¬ 
creases  attributable  to  unreturned  or  discarded 
textbooks,  or  those  transferred  to  other  depart¬ 
ments,  schools,  or  depositories;  and  increases 
resulting  from  the  recovery  of  unreturned 
books,  purchases,  or  transfers  into  the  depart¬ 
ment.  When  the  Perpetual  Inventory  "Cards 
are  kept  up  to  date,  the  department  head  has 
a  ready  reference  for  his  inventory  reports. 

Controlling  the  Distribution  of  Boohs 

In  anticipation  of  the  distribution  of  text¬ 
books  to  the  teachers  for  pupil  use,  and  to 
prevent  needless  losses  of  texts,  there  arises 
the  need  for  establishing  a  system  of  control 
that  will  account  for  the  books  from  the  time 
of  their  removal  from  the  storerooms  to  the 
date  of  their  return.  Under  such  a  system,  each 
teacher  obtains  his  supply  of  books  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  term  by  submitting  two  copies 
of  a  written  Requisition  (Form  B),  a  simple 
form  on  which  he  indicates  the  number  of 
copies  of  the  particular  text  desired.  One  copy 
of  the  Requisition  is  retained  as  documentary 
evidence  of  books  issued;  the  duplicate  is  re¬ 
turned  to  the  teacher  for  his  records. 

Requisitions  are  filed  in  the  Department 
office  until  the  distribution  of  books  is 
stabilized,  at  which  time  it  will  be  convenient 
to  post  the  information  from  the  requisitions 
to  a  Books  in  Circulation  Record  (Form  C-1 
or  C-2).  This  record  can  be  kept  under  book 
title  (Form  C-1)  or  under  the  name  of  the 
teacher  (Form  C-2).  When  the  record  is 
maintained  according  to  book  title,  the  depart¬ 
ment  head  can  at  once  account  for  the  dispo¬ 
sition  of  any  textbook;  when  it  is  maintained 
according  to  teacher,  the  supervisor  can  tell 
at  a  glance  the  total  number  of  copies  of  each 
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X  HiKti  StiMOl  CamitiMri.l 

TEXTBCK)K  REQUISITION  BY  TEACHER 

Icicfcci  Cb*.  I>«‘ 

the  foiiuw.ii|(  bttokt 


Pirate  give  lo 

QntitnH)  TtfU 


S«kik:J 


OrJcf  nllctl 


Cofiwiicri  ul  DcpjrrmcfM 


BOOK  RECEIPT 


Coovncruil  Department 


STATEMENT  OF  BOOKS  RETURNED  TO  BOOKROOM 


-faiiMly  Nainr 


Suhfcit  ScttMin 


Reveived  oi  ... 
the  fqllowtog  textv: 


Oftke  Rciord 


QnstUrty 


tcit  Teacher  Imtul^ 
CuAditK^a  Herr 


X  High  School  Commercial  DepMtmeot 

suBSirrunoN  form  for  book  receipts  transferred 

Dmc  .  % . 

Received .  Book  Receipts  lor 


Commercial  Department 


BOOK  ACCOUNT  SUMMARY 


OBkc  Record 


(a)  Books  Returned  . . 

(b>  Rereipts  for  IJnreturned  Teats 

(c)  Transferred  Out  . 

Total  Arcminied  tor 


OFFICE  RF-t^ORD 


(Tear  her) 


(Teacher) 


SiffMturr  fd  Deperiment  Head 


Reading  down  from  the  top,  the  forms  are  as 
follows:  Form  A,  Form  D,  and  Form  E. 


Down:  Form  B,  Form  F,  and  Form  G. 


book  for  which  the  teacher  is  charged.  practiced,  the  teacher  issues  texts  to  the  pupils,  j 

The  net  balances  of  the  Books  in  Circulation  obtains  Book  Receipts  (Form  D),  and  retains  | 
Records,  added  to  the  number  of  books  on  the  the  receipts  throughout  the  term.  At  the  close 
storeroom  shelves,  should  correspond  with  the  of  the  term,  the  pupils  return  their  texts  to 
balance  shown  on  the  Perpetual  Inventory  the  teacher,  who  then  surrenders  or  cancels 
Cards,  the  book  receipts.  When  any  pupil  appears 

From  this  point  on,  systems  will  vary  accord-  for  discharge  during  the  term,  he  returns  his  j 

ing  to  the  size  of  the  school  and  the  policy  books  to  the  subject  teacher  and  recovers  his  j 

of  the  administration.  Three  systems  of  con-  book  receipts. 

trol  are  possible:  (a)  teacher  control;  (b)  There  are  times  when  the  teacher  may  find  ' 
departmental-office  control;  and  (c)  central-  it  necessary  to  part  with  book  receipts  without  | 

office  control.  The  plan  that  yields  the  desired  getting  any  books  in  return.  For  example,  he  ^ 

results  with  the  least  amount  of  eflFort  should  may  send  some  receipts  to  other  teachers  to  « 

be  adopted.  The  system  of  teacher  control  whom  his  pupils  were  transferred,  or  he  may  1= 

will  be  treated  in  this  article.  The  other  two  forward  a  number  of  receipts  to  appropriate  ‘ 

systems  will  be  presented  in  the  next  article,  offices  in  charge  of  collections  for  lost  books. 

Where  the  principle  of  teacher  control  is  Where  the  teacher  acquires  a  book  in  exchange  t 
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essential  to  know  that  all  texts  recovered  dur-  ^ 
ing  the  follow-up  period  will  be  recorded  [ 
as  increases  on  the  Perpetual  Inventory  Cards. 

The  examination  of  the  Books  in  Circulation 
Record  should  show  the  status  of  the  accounts  ‘ 
with  each  teacher  as  of  the  close  of  the  term. 
Theoretically,  each  account  should  be  in  bal-  f 
ance,  for  the  total  number  of  books  requisi-  \ 
tioned  by  Teacher  A,  together  with  charges  ! 
for  book  receipts  transferred  to  him,  should 
equal  the  total  credits  to  his  account.  Where  | 
marked  discrepancies  are  found,  an  investiga-  ■ 
tion  is  in  place.  To  preserve  the  accuracy  ; 
of  the  current  balance  of  texts  on  hand,  it  j 
will  be  necessary  to  make  a  final  inventory  ad¬ 
justment  on  the  Perpetual  Inventory  Cards  to 
account  for  any  shortage  or  overage  not  other¬ 
wise  explained.  , 


for  a  receipt,  he  can  render  an  accounting  with¬ 
out  difficulty.  However,  where  he  transfers 
book  receipts  and  receives  nothing  in  return, 
the  rendering  of  an  accounting  becomes  dif¬ 
ficult. 

A  sound  system  of  control  requires  that  the 
teacher  yielding  these  receipts  should  retain 
in  their  place  some  memorandum  that  will  serve 
as  a  basis  for  the  transfer  of  responsibility.  For 
this  purpose  a  Substitution  Form  for  Book  Re¬ 
ceipts  Transferred  (Form  E)  is  recommended. 
This  form,  uniform  in  size  with  the  Book 
Receipt,  can  be  substituted  for  the  receipts 
that  were  removed.  If  this  form  is  printed 
on  paper  stock  of  a  different  color,  the  color 
will  serve  as  a  signal  and  prevent  confusion. 

Whenever  the  teacher  returns  texts  to  the 
departmental  bookroom,  he  will  also  send  a 
Statement  of  Books  Returned  to  Bookroom 
(Form  F),  prepared  in  duplicate.  The  orig¬ 
inal,  signed  by  the  person  in  charge  of  the 
bookroom,  is  returned  to  the  teacher;  the  du¬ 
plicate  is  retained  by  the  department  head  as 
the  basis  for  crediting  the  teacher’s  account 
in  the  Books  in  Circulation  Records. 

At  the  end  of  the  term,  after  all  books  in 
his  possession  are  returned,  the  teacher  will 
submit  to  the  department  head  the  Book  Re¬ 
ceipts  representing  unreturned  texts  and  his 
memos  for  transferred  texts,  together  with  a 
Book  Account  Summary  (Form  G)  for  each 
title.  On  this  form,  the  teacher  will  report 
the  number  of:  (a)  books  returned,  fb)  L>ook 
receipts  for  unreturned  texts,  and  (c)  book 
receipts  transferred  out.  These  book  account 
summaries  are  prepared  in  duplicate,  one  copy 
of  which,  when  signed  by  the  department 
head,  constitutes  a  receipt  for  the  teacher. 
The  other  copy  is  held  by  the  department  head. 

The  chairman  is  now  in  a  position  to  make 
his  final  entries.  On  the  B(X)ks  in  Circula¬ 
tion  Record,  he  will  give  the  teacher  credit 
for  the  textbooks  returned,  the  book  receipts 
submitted  for  unreturned  textbooks,  and  the 
book  receipts  transferred  out;  he  will  charge 
teachers  for  book  receipts  transferred  to  them. 
On  the  Perpetual  Inventory  Cards,  he  will 
enter  the  total  decreases  due  to  unreturned 
texts  as  shown  by  the  Book  Account  Sum¬ 
maries,  and  as  evidenced  by  •  the  Book  Re¬ 
ceipts  outstanding.  The  problem  of  the  follow¬ 
up  of  unreturned  books  will  be  treated  in  a 
subsequent  article.  For  the  time  being,  it  is 


What  Is  the  Law? 


After  the  car  had  been  pulled  out  of  the  ditch, 
the  owner  promised  to  send  a  brief  case  to  the 
owner  of  the  other  car  as  a  token  of  appreciation 
for  his  help.  Is  the  promise  enforceable? 


No.  The  promise  was  made  after  the  help  was 
received.  Past  consideration  will  not  bind  a  prmn- 
ise. — R.  Robert  Rosenberg, 
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38  unique  feature  of  the  Oxford  Pen- 
daflex  folders  is  that  they  hang.  This 

system  of  filing  is  completely  flexible,  for  any  ar¬ 
rangement  may  be  contrived  for  any  purpose — 
correspondence,  orders,  catalogues,  invoices,  tar¬ 
iffs,  blueprints,  and  so  on.  The  word  Pendaflex 
is  derived  from  pendant,  or  hanging,  and  from 
flexible.  Headings  are  readily  changed  and  choices 
may  be  made  from  the  hundred  heading  sup¬ 
plied,  or  special  headings  can  be  typed  to  fit  par¬ 
ticular  needs. 

39  Copy  Papers,  Inc.,  announces  a  new  hand 
cleaner  that  wipes  away  stains.  This 

Copybrite  product  removes  hectograph  inkstains 
without  injury  to  the  skin,  leaving  hands  clean 
and  smooth.  This  product  is  known  as  Copy- 
inx  hand  cleaner. 

40  D.L.-9B  all-metal,  fluorescent  desk  lamps 
made  by  Santos  and  Company  are  ready 

now.  The  bases  and  columns  of  these  lamps  are 
of  heavy  cast  white  metal  with  wrinkled  bronze 
finish.  Reflectors  are  of  heavy  gauge  pressed 
steel  of  scientific  parabolic  design  to  cast  maxi¬ 
mum  light  over  the  writing  area.  The  height  is 
12 Vi  inches;  width — reflector,  18 Vi  inches;  base, 
8 Vi  inches;  depth — reflector,  6Vi  inches;  base, 
5 Vi  inches.  These  lamps  are  equipped  for  15- 
watt,  18-inch  tubes  with  turn  sockets.  A  bal¬ 
last  reactor  is  in  the  base,  and  the  bottom  of 
the  lamp  is  covered  with  a  sheet  metal  plate 
bumpered  with  four  rubber  feet  to  prevent 
scratching. 

41  The  Transfile  Two-Way  Interlock  is  an 
economical,  ingenious,  laborsaving  means 

of  making  staunch,  solid  batteries  of  individual 
Transfile  files.  For  just  a  few  pennies  more, 
manufacturers  say  the  Two-Way  Interlock  in¬ 


creases  the  efficiency  of  a  battery,  enhances  its 
appearance,  and  increases  its  life  manifold.  The 
Two-Way  Interlock  is  the  simplest  thing  you  can 
*magine — just  a  piece  of  formed  metal  which 
slips  in  formed  metal  loops  on  the  metal-rein¬ 
forced  sides.  No  tools,  no  intricate  maneuverings 
are  required. 

San-Duro  is  the  new  letter  tray — new  in 

design  and  new  in  materials.  It  is  made 
from  smooth,  colorful,  durable,  San-Duro  plas¬ 
tic.  Smartly  modern,  this  tray  has  only  two  slen¬ 
der  side  supports  instead  of  the  usual  four 
obstructive  corner  posts.  There  are  no  sharp 
edges  or  corners,  inside  or  out.  Convenient  slots 
are  provided  on  each  tray  for  inserting  file  tabs. 
Because  of  this  new  design,  the  top  tray  can  be 
swung  aside  to  allow  easier  removal  of  paper 
from  the  lower  tray.  Attractive  colors  har¬ 
monize  with  all  office  fittings.  This  light,  stream¬ 
lined  letter  tray  is  a  product  of  Eclipse  Mould¬ 
ed  Products  Company. 


43  Wabash  Follo-Up  System  is  a  complete 
record-control  system  with  instruction 
manual  and  steel-tab  month  and  day  guides  for 
follow-up.  Out  guides,  a  pad  of  out  slips,  and 
one  of  cross-reference  material  all  in  one  com¬ 
pact  unit.  It’s  just  what  every  office  needs, 
the  makers  say,  to  make  filing  more  efficient. 


(Pardon  please — The  picture  of  the  punch  used 
with  Item  36  in  this  column  in  January  right¬ 
fully  illustrates  Item  29  in  the  December  issue.) 


A.  A.  Bowie  February,.  1946 

The  Business  Education  World 

270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y, 

Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  further 
information  about  the  products  circled  below: 
38,  39,  40,  41,  42,  43 

Name  . 

Address  . 
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The  B.  E.  IV.  s  Ninth  Nmtual 


INTERNJTIONJL  B0( 


B.E.W.’s  Biggest  Bookkeeping  Contest  Begins  Today  —  More  Awards 
Than  Last  Year  —  Contest  Open  to  All  Schools  —  Complete 
Information  and  Contest  Problem  in  This  Issue 


The  Ninth  Annual  International  Bookkeep¬ 
ing  Contest,  the  largest  ever  sponsored  by 
the  Business  Education  World,  opens  the 
moment  you  open  this  magazine. 

Here  is  the  ideal  opportunity  for  you  and 
your  students  to  win  recognition  in  the  eyes 
of  school  administrators,  parents,  and  local 
businessmen.  Enter  your  students  without  de¬ 
lay. 

All  the  information  about  this  contest  is  on 
this  and  following  pages.  After  you  have 
read  this  information,  turn  to  page  S20  and 
read  the  contest  problem.  Next,  arrange  to 
present  it  to  your  students  at  the  earliest  pos¬ 
sible  time.  You  and  your  students  will  enjoy 
preparing  the  solution  for  the  contest.  Finally, 
send  your  students’  papers  to  us  on  or  before 
March  20,  in  accordance  with  the  following 
instructions,  and  we  will  do  the  rest. 

PRIZES  AND  AWARDS 

First  Place  in  Each  Division:  $15  to  the  win¬ 
ning  club  and  $10  to  the. teacher  (or  teachers) 
of  the  winning  club. 

Second  Place  in  Each  Division:  $10  to  the 
teacher  (or  teachers)  of  the  winning  club. 

Third  Place  in  Each  Division:  $5  to  the 
teacher  (or  teachers)  of  the  winning  club. 

Superior  Merit  Clubs  in  Each  Division:  $3 
cash  award  to  the  teacher  (or  teachers)  in  each 
division  whose  classes  achieve  a  composite  score 
of  275  or  more. 

Additional  Teacher  Awards:  A  special  $5 
cash  award  to  the  teacher  (or  teachers)  sub¬ 
mitting  the  largest  club  of  qualifying  papers 
in  each  division. 

Hundreds  of  gold-,  red-,  and  blue-seal  Su¬ 
perior  Achievement  Certificates,  suitable  for 
framing,  will  be  awarded  to  teachers  whose 
clubs  meet  certain  standards,  regardless  of 
whether  they  win  one  of  the  cash  prizes. 


One  Hundred  $1  Savings  Stamp  Prizes  to 
students  who  submit  outstanding  papers. 

An  attractive  two-color  International  Book¬ 
keeping  Contest  Certificate  will  be  awarded  to 
each  student  whose  paper  meets  an  accept¬ 
able  business  standard,  regardless  of  whether 
his  club  wins  one  of  the  prizes.  There  will 
be  no  charge  for  this  certificate;  the  contest 
entry  fee  of  10  cents  (see  below)  covers  the 
certificate  cost. 

CONTEST  RULES 

Contest  Material.  Only  the  official  contest 
problem  may  be  used  for  the  contest. 

Enter  Only  As  Clubs.  Ten  or  more  students 
are  required  to  constitute  a  club  to  be  entered 
in  any  division.  Only  one  club  may  be  en¬ 
tered  by  any  one  school,  but  the  students  of 
one  or  more  teachers  may  combine  their  work 
into  one  club  representing  the  school.  All 
team  entries  are  automatically  entered  for  the 
Individual  Awards.  Schools  having  fewer  than 
ten  bookkeeping  students  may  enter  them  for 
individual  awards  and  contest  certificates  but 
not  for  club  prizes. 

Be  sure  to  specify  in  what  division  your 
school  is  to  be  entered. 

Entry  Fee.  To  help  defray  contest  expenses 
and  to  cover  the  cost  of  issuing  two-color  cer¬ 
tificates  to  every  student  whose  paper  meets 
an  acceptable  business  standard,  a  fee  of  10 
cents  will  be  required  for  each  student  who 
enters. 

Heading  for  Solutions.  The  upper  right- 
hand  corner  of  the  first  page  of  each  solution 
must  bear  the  following  information,  clearly 
printed  or  typed:  student’s  name,  teacher’s 
name,  school  name,  city  and  state. 

Closing  Date.  The  contest  closes  March  20, 
1946.  Papers  postmarked  after  midnight  of 
that  date  will  not  be  eligible  for  the  contest. 
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Closing  Date:  March  20 


^OKKEEPING  CONTEST 


\ 
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Entry  Form.  Both  sides  of  the  official  con¬ 
test  entry  forms  are  to  be  filled  out  on  the  type¬ 
writer.  Be  sure  to  include  the  data  called 
for  on  the  back  of  the  form.  The  entry  form 
must  be  made  out  in  duplicate  and  both  copies 
submitted  with  the  contest  papers.  One  copy 
of.  the  entry  form  will  be  returned  to  the 
instructor  with  the  contest  certificates. 

Send  entry  form  and  remittance  in  full  with 
contest  papers.  Make  checks  and  money  or¬ 
ders  payable  to  the  Business  Education 
World. 

How  to  Ship.  Solutions  and  all  corres¬ 
pondence  should  be  addressed:  The  B.E.W. 
Department  of  Awards,  270  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York  16,  New  York.  Please  do  not  roll 
or  fold  papers.  Ship  only  by  express  or  first- 
class  mail. 

Contest  Reports.  Prize  winners  will  be  noti¬ 
fied  and  prizes  awarded  as  soon  as  the  judges 
have  made  their  decisions,  but  no  complete 
official  report  of  the  contest  can  be  supplied 
prior  to  its  publication  in  the  June  B.E.W. 
All  student  papers  become  the  property  of  the 
B.E.W.,  and  none  will  be  returned.  Student 
certificates  will  be  forwarded  as  soon  as  their 
solutions  have  been  graded. 

Calculation  of  Winning  Scores.  Every  club, 
large  or  small,  has  an  equal  chance  to  win  in 
this  contest  through  the  use  of  a  composite 
score.  The  composite  score  will  be  compiled 
on  the  following  basis: 

1.  The  percentage  of  the  total  enrollment  of 
the  class  or  classes  submitting  papers. 

2.  The  percentage  of  papers  submitted  that 


★  Three  Divisions:  Public  High  Schools, 
Catholic  High  Schools,  Colleges  and  Pri¬ 
vate  Business  Schools. 

★  Contest  Begins  in  February.  Closes  March 
20.  Please  send  papers  early. 

★  More  than  One  Hundred  Cash  and  Sav¬ 
ings  Stamp  Awards  for  Teachers  and 
Students. 

lAr  Hundreds  of  Gold,  Blue,  and  Red  Seal 
Certificates  for  Teachers. 

★  Contest  Entry  Fee,  10  Cents  a  Student. 

★  Mail  the  Contest  Entry  Coupon  on  page 
337. 


reach  an  acceptable  business  standard. 

3.  The  percentage  of  papers  submitted  that 
rank  as  superior. 

Points  Considered  in  Grading.  Students’ 
papers  will  be  judged  on  the  following  points: 
accuracy,  completeness,  penmanship,  attention 
to  instructions,  neatness  (careful  erasures,  no 
marked-over  figures,  general  good  appearance), 
correct  spelling. 

Official  Judges.  The  contest  judges  will  be: 
Milton  Briggs,  Mrs.  Claudia  Garvey,  and  Clyde 
I.  Blanchard. 

Reprints  for  Sale.  Teachers  who  wish  their 
students  to  have  individual  copies  of  the  book¬ 
keeping  contest  problem  may  duplicate  the  con¬ 
test  problem  or  may  purchase  reprints  of  it 
from  the  B.E.W.  at  2  cents  a  copy.  One  copy 
of  the  problem  reprint  will  be  sent  free  to 
teachers  on  request.  (See  order  blank  on 
page  337.) 


NEXT  MONTH 

THE  COLONIAL  CANDLE  COMPANY  is  the  subject  of  next  month’s  bookkeeping 
contest  problem.  Students  are  called  upon  to  journalize  (choice  of  simple  General  Journal  form 
or  five  books  of  original  entry),  post,  and  prepare  a  trial  balance.  The  March  contest  problem 
will  be  divided  into  three  parts.  Three  different  Certificates  of  Achievement  will  be  awarded, 
one  for  each  part  of  the  problem  solved  satisfactorily.  And  there  will  be  more  cash  prizes 
for  the  students  who  submit  the  best  solutions! 
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For  Prizes  and  All  Details,  See  Pages  318  and  319 


OFnCIAL  PROBLEM 

MILTON  BRIGGS 

The  Turbulent  Trial  Balance 

Please  read  the  introductory  paragraphs  to 
your  students: 

A  bookkeeper’s  bad  dream  serves  as  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  our  contest  this  year. 

Trial  balances  that  do  not  balance  probably 
cause  bookkeepers  more  headaches  than  any 
other  part  of  their  work.  Helen  Howe,  the 
bookkeeper  for  Mr.  C.  J.  Randall  in  his  retail 
furniture  store,  knows  of  the  trouble  that  trial 
balances  can  cause.  Helen  frequently  works 
overtime  to  locate  her  errors,  as  she  did  the  last 
day  of  last  month  in  getting  her  trial  balance 
to  balance.  When  she  retired  that  night,  ac¬ 
count  titles  and  figures  continued  to  dance  in 
her  brain  long  after  she  went  to  sleep. 

The  turbulent  trial  balance  shown  here  gives 
you  a  picture  of  this  bookkeeper’s  bad  dream. 
In  this  trial  balance  for  C.  J.  Randall,  there 
are  not  less  than  eight  and  not  more  than 
twelve  errors.'  All  but  two  of  these  errors  are 
apparent.  The  two  errors  not  apparent  are: 


C.  J.  RANDALL 
Trial  Balance 

January  30,  1945 

Notes  Payable  . 

$1500.00 

Cash 

$3500.91 

Sales 

5617.02 

Interest  Income 

10.40 

Interest  Expense 

9.67 

Accounts  Receivable 

622.66 

Selling  Expense 

344.11 

Merchandise  Inventory 

10050.25 

Equipment 

2986.50 

Accounts  Payable 

3677.04 

Taxes  Payable 

411.99 

Purchases 

3041.91 

Discount  on  Purchases 

83.46 

Discount  on  Sales 

44.04 

Notes  Recievable 

1000.00 

1  Supplies  Unused 

166.64 

1  C.  J.  Randall,  Capitol 

10564.55 

j  General  Expense 

207.77 

i; 

? 

p 

THE  TURBULENT  TRIAL  BALANCE 

i 

FOR  ALL  DIVISIONS 

(1)  Gish  is  overstated  $100  due  to  a  mis¬ 
take  in  addition  in  the  cash  account 
in  the  ledger. 

(2)  The  balance  for  Accounts  Payable  is 
understated  $10  due  to  a  mistake  in  sub¬ 
traction  in  figuring  the  balance  of  the 
account  in  the  ledger. 

Directions  to  Students 

1.  List  and  describe  briefly  all  the  errors  you 
can  find  in  this  trial  balance.  Number  each 
one.  Include  the  two  "apparent”  errors,  as 
stated  above,  as  well  as  any  misspellings.  Use 
either  pen  and  ink  or  the  typewriter. 

2.  On  the  back  of  the  paper  on  which  you 
have  listed  the  errors,  write  the  correct  trial 
balance.  List  the  accounts  in  proper  order, 
according  to  classification:  Assets,  Liabilities, 
Proprietorship,  Income,  Cost  (of  Merchandise), 
and  Expense.  Use  pen  and  ink.  If  you  suc¬ 
ceed  in  locating  all  the  errors,  this  trial  bal¬ 
ance  will  balance. 

Prize  Winners  in  the  October 
Bookkeeping  Contest 

The  following  students  received  cash  prizes 
for  their  papers  submitted  in  the  October  Book¬ 
keeping  Contest  conducted  by  the  B.E.W. 
Names  of  teachers  are  in  italics. 

Junior  Division 
First  Prize — $3 

Lorraine  Langlais,  Saint  Louis  Academy,  Lowell,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts.  Sister  Eustelle  de  L’Euchariste. 

Second  Prize — $2 

Esther  A.  Hopkins,  Pemetic  High  School,  South 
West  Harbor,  Maine.  Marion  R.  Waterman. 

Senior  Division 
First  Prize  $3 

Hadassa  Colberg,  Immaculate  Conception  School, 
Mayaguez,  Puerto  Rico.  Sister  Anne. 

Second  Prize — $2 

Evelyn  Grimm,  Lawrenceville  High  School,  Spring- 
field,  Ohio.  Louise  H.  Wheeler. 

The  papers  of  a  large  number  of  contestants  in 
October  merit  Honorable  Mention.  Space  limita¬ 
tion  does  not  permit  publication  of  the  names  of 
these  students,  but  each  has  been  sent  a  congratulatory 
letter  and  fifty  cents  in  Savings  stamps. 
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Notes  on  in- Service  Training 


MARION  M.  LAMB 

Let  us  hope  that  in  the  not-too-distant 
future  industrialists  and  Government  execu¬ 
tives  will  wonder  at  the  attention  paid  during 
the  first  half  of  the  twentieth  century  to  the 
development  and  improvement  of  machines, 
materials,  and  methods  of  work  while  that 
most  important  factor  of  production — the  abili¬ 
ties  of  each  employee — received  little  thought 
or  attention. 

For  some  years,  however,  the  development 
and  improvement  of  employees  in  service  has 
been  a  major  activity  in  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment’s  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue.  The 
Training  Division,  established  in  1918,  to 
train  technical  employees  and  others  in  the 
Internal  Revenue  service,  is  headed  by  A.  E. 
Dunsmore,  who  believes  in  basic  and  promo¬ 
tional  training  for  employees  at  every  level  of 
service  as  long  as  the  training  meets  the  highly- 
specialized  needs  of  the  Bureau,  Through 
Bureau  training,  professional,  technical,  and 
.  clerical  employees  may  increase  their  efficiency 
on  their  present  jobs  and  at  the  same  time  pre¬ 
pare  themselves  for  better  jobs. 

This  training  is  not  a  philanthropic  activity, 
although  employees  profit  personally  from  the 
training.  Training  is,  in  fact,  designed  to  meet 
the  Bureau’s  twofold  problem:  first,  to  inform 
employees  about  revenue  laws  so  that  they 
can  do  the  work  of  the  Bureau;  and  second, 
to  keep  those  informed  employees  in  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Internal  Revenue. 

'The  first  problem  involves  not  only  the  basic 
training  needed  by  the  professional  and  techni¬ 
cal  employees  of  the  Bureau,  but  also  the  ’’fol¬ 
low-up”  training  needed  to  keep  them  informed 
about , changes  in  revenue  laws  and  interpreta¬ 
tions  of  various  sections  of  the  Acts  according 
to  Bureau  rulings  and  court  decisions.  The 
second  problem  involves,  among  other  factors, 
upgrading  training  that  will  influence  ambitious 
and  capable  employees  to  stay  with  the  Bu¬ 
reau.  Training  must  offer  to  these  employees 
the  opportunity  to  increase  their  value  as  work¬ 
ers  and  to  advance  in  salary. 

To  meet  these  problems,  the  Bureau  offers 
a  basic  sixty-day  course  for  revenue  agents  and 
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a  fifteen-day  basic  course  for  newly  appointed 
deputy  collectors;  six-day  institutes  for  experi¬ 
enced  deputy  collectors  and  revenue  agents; 
correspondence  courses  on  income  and  excess 
profits  tax  laws,  estate  and  gift  taxes,  account¬ 
ing,  and  evidence  and  procedure;  refresher 
training  in  shorthand,  typewriting,  and  compo¬ 
sition  of  letters;  and  after-hours  training  in 
shorthand,  typewriting,  and  accounting. 

Although  the  correspondence  courses  were 
planned  primarily  to  supplement  the  basic 
sixty-day  course  for  revenue  agents  and  the 
fifteen-day  course  for  deputy  collectors,  they 
are  available  to  all  Bureau  personnel.  These 
correspondence  courses  are  a  unique  and  highly 
popular  feature  of  the  Bureau’s  training.  Dur¬ 
ing  September,  1945,  there  were  40,404  course 
enrollments  in  these  correspondence  courses, 
representing  19,674  employees. 

Examples  of  Training  Benefits 

Let  us  consider,  for  the  sake  of  illustration, 
a  clerical  employee  who  hopes  to  become  a 
revenue  agent.  Since  he  must  first  meet  the 
qualifications  established  by  the  United  States 
Civil  Service  Commission  for  the  position  of 
auditor-agent,  he  takes  the  Bureau’s  tuition-free 
class  in  accounting  held  after  working  hours, 
after  which  he  completes  several  of  the  requisite 
correspondence  courses.  Finally  certified  as  an 
auditor,  he  becomes  eligible  for  the  Internal 
Revenue  Bureau’s  basic  sixty-day  course  on  tax 
laws.  Fortunately  for  him,  some  junior  rev¬ 
enue  agents  are  needed,  and  he  is  therefore 
assigned  to  the  course;  on  completion  of  the 
course  he  is  promoted  to  the  position  of  junior 
revenue  agent.  This  is  a  trainee  position  that 
leads  to  promotion  to  revenue  agent  at  the 
end  of  a  year’s  satisfactory  work.  Upon  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Agent  in 
Charge,  this  employee  may  attend  the  six-day 
institutes  that  are  held  once  a  year  in  each 
of  the  sixty-four  collection  districts  in  the 
United  States  to  inform  deputy  collectors  and 
a  selected  group  of  revenue  agents  about 
changes  in  tax  laws.  (Eight  instructors,  all 
accounting  experts  with  a  broad  knowledge  of 
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the  tax  laws,  are  assigned  to  these  institutes  to 
give  instruction  on  income  tax,  miscellaneous 
tax,  and  special  tax.) 

Following  are  three  actual  examples,  typi¬ 
cal  of  hundreds  of  other  cases,  of  upgrading 
employees  through  training: 

John  A  was  appointed  in  November,  1938, 
as  a  CAF-1^  record  clerk,  at  a  salary  of  $1,260. 
He  enrolled  for  elementary  accounting  January 
23,  1939,  and  eventually  completed  elementary, 
constructive,  corporation,  special  review,  and 
cost  accounting — courses  given  by  the  Bureau's 
Training  Division.  He  successfully  met  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  noncompetitive  examination 
for  promotion  to  the  position  of  internal  rev¬ 
enue  agent.  Mr.  A  was  assigned  to  the  sixty- 
day  training  class  for  revenue  agents,  and  on 
April  1,  1941,  he  was  made  a  revenue  agent. 
He  now  has  a  CAF-7  rating^  and  a  salary  of 
approximately  $3,000  a  year. 

Helen  F  was  appointed  to  the  Bureau  as 
a  CAF-1  typist  at  a  salary  of  $1,260  in  July, 
1935.  She  enrolled  for  elementary  accounting 
on  September  26,  1935,  and  eventually  com¬ 
pleted  elementary,  constructive,  and  corporation 
accounting  courses  given  by  the  Training  Di¬ 
vision.  She  passed  the  noncompetitive  exam¬ 
ination  for  the  position  of  auditor-agent.  As¬ 
signed  to  the  agents’  training  class,  she  was 
made  a  revenue  agent  on  November  2,  1942. 
She  is  now  in  a  CAF-7  position  at  a  salary 
of  approximately  $3,000  a  year. 

Margaret  L  was  appointed  to  the  Bureau 
in  December,  1939,  as  a  CAF-2  stenographer, 
salary  $1,440.  She  enrolled  for  elementary 
accounting  on  January  8,  1940,  and  eventually 
completed  elementary,  constructive,  and  cor¬ 
poration  accounting.  In  the  agents’  training 
class,  she  made  an  outstanding  record.  She 
was  made  an  agent  in  November,  1942,  and 
is  now  in  a  CAF-7  job  at  a  salary  of  approxi¬ 
mately  $3,000  a  year. 

Results  of  the  Training 

Courses  given  by  the  Training  Division  have 
resulted  in: 

1.  Better  understanding  among  field  em¬ 
ployees  of  various  tax  laws  and  regulations 
than  would  have  been  possible  without  train¬ 
ing. 

*  CAP-1,  a  clerical-administrative-fiscal  grade,  which 
at  that  time  carried  a  minimum  salary  of  $1,260. 

*  CAF-7,  a  clerical-administrative-fiscal  grade  which 
covers  a  salary  range  from  $2,980  to  $3,640. 


2.  More  nearly  standardized  practice  in  ad-  i 
ministering  tax  laws  and  in  serving  taxpayers .  ‘ 
than  would  have  been  possible  otherwise.  . 

3.  Steady  upgrading  of  ambitious  employees.  > 
By  taking  advantage  of  evening  classes  and 
correspondence  courses,  many  clerks  have  been 
able  to  qualify  as  junior  internal  revenue  agents, 
and  from  that  status  they  have  progressed, 
through  further  study  and  work,  to  that  of  in¬ 
ternal  revenue  agent. 

The  most  significant  fact  revealed  by  this 
story  is  that  the  training  is  as  valuable  to 
the  Bureau  as  it  is  to  the  employees  who  profit 
from  it  personally,  for  it  attracts  responsible 
and  ambitious  employees  to  the  Bureau;  it  re¬ 
duces  the  rate  of  personnel  turnover;  and  it 
pays  daily  dividends  in  improved  quality  and 
quantity  of  employee  work. 

- ^ - 

Prize  Winners  in  the  November 
Bookkeeping  Contest 

The  following  students  received  cash  prizes 
or  savings  stamps  for  their  papers  submitted 
in  the  B.  E.  W.  Bookkeeping  Contest  for  No¬ 
vember.  Names  of  teachers  are  in  italics. 

Junior  Division 

First  Prize — $3  ^ 

Joan  Lekberg,  High  School,  Newton,  Iowa.  Lucille 
Nash. 

Second  Prize — $2 

Catherine  Connolly,  St.  Vincent  Ferrer  High  School, 
New  York  City.  Sister  Mary  Louise. 

Senior  Division 
First  Prize — $3 

Jeannette  Lussier,  St.  Ann’s  School,  Webster,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts.  Sister  Mary  Leocadia  of  Jesus. 

Second  Prize — $2 

Beverly  L.  Kindler,  High  School,  Lebanon,  Kan¬ 
sas.  Dorothy  LaClair. 

Superior  Division 
First  Prize — $3 

Dorothy  E.  Roy,  High  School,  Newmarket;  New 
Hampshire.  Martha  A.  Lefebvre. 

Second  Prize — $2 

Bill  Nuckolls,  High  School,  Fairbury,  Nebraska. 
Magdalene  Robbert. 

Other  Outstanding  Papers 
Fifty  Cents  in  Savings  Stamps 
Space  limitation  does  not  permit  publication  of 
the  long  list  of  names  of  students  who  submitted 
outstanding  papers  in  this  contest.  Notification  and 
prizes  have  been  mailed  to  these  students. 
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February  Transcription  Tests 

CLAUDIA  GARVEY 


TRANSCRIPTION  TEST 
FOR  THE  JUNIOR  CERTIFICATE 

Instructions:  Spell  out  all  unusual  names  in 
the  addresses.  Dictate  the  following  addresses 
before  starting  to  time  the  take.  These  letters 
are  counted  in  13 -second  dictation  units  of  20 
words  each. 

Letter  No.  1:  Mrs.  Margaret  Trees,  Kingman 
Highway  4,  Oxford,  Georgia.  Letter  No.  2: 
Mrs.  Hilda  Burns,  12  Pine  Street,  Lake  Har¬ 
bor,  Florida. 

(Dictate  at  80  Wards  a  Minute ) 

Letter  No.  1.  Dear  Mrs.  Trees:  Mr.  Jones, 
our  representative  who  visited  you  last  week, 
estimates  that  it  would  cost  /  approximately 
$20  to  completely  recondition  the  wooden  table. 

We  do  not  as  a  rule  make  /  any  repairs  on 
furniture  that  is  not  purchased  from  us.  Since 
you  are  one  of  our  good  customers,  we  are 
I  glad  /  to  make  an  exception. 

Our  Repair  Department  is  very  busy  at 
present  and  is  approximately  five  (1)  to  six 
'  weeks  behind  on  orders.  Work  is  handled  in 
order  of  receipts;  therefore  we  suggest  you 
'  make  arrangements  /  to  have  the  table  picked 
,  up  as  soon  as  possible.  Cordially  yours, 
i  Letter  No.  2.  Dear  Mrs.  Burns:  Your  request 
^  that  we  deliver  /  the  maple  crib  that  you 
1  purchased  several  months  ago  was  received  this 
morning. 

As  we  told  you  at  the  time  /  you  pur¬ 
chased  this  merchandise,  it  is  necessary  that 
we  receive  the  shipping  notice  ten  to  twenty 
days  (2)  before  delivery  is  desired.  All  mer¬ 
chandise  is  shipped  from  our  warehouse  in 
Qiicago,  and  provision  must  be  /  made  for  the 
time  required  to  ship  the  merchandise  to  this 
city. 

We  are  sorry  we  cannot  make  delivery  / 
before  the  middle  of  next  month  and  hope  that 
this  delay  will  not  greatly  inconvenience  you. 
Yours  truly,  (240  standard  words,  including 
addresses) 

TRANSCRIPTION  TFST 
FOR  THE  SENIOR  CERTIFICATE 

Instructions:  Spell  out  all  unusual  names  in 
the  addresses.  Dictate  the  following  addresses 


before  starting  to  time  the  take.  These  letters 
are  counted  in  13 -second  dictation  units  of 
23  words  each. 

Letter  No.  1:  Mrs.  Louise  Chase,  R.  D.  3, 
Jacksonville,  Florida.  Letter  No.  2:  Mrs.  Z 
Dobbs,  46  Arch  Street,  Atlanta,  Georgia.  Let¬ 
ter  No.  3:  Mrs.  Jean  Treat,  7  Lime  Street,  Tal¬ 
lahassee,  Florida. 

(Dictate  at  100  Words  a  Minute) 

Letter  No.  1.  Dear  Mrs.  Chase:  Prepara¬ 
tions  for  our  February  clearance  sale  are  now 
under  way.  As  is  our  custom,  the  sale  will  be 
advertised  in  /  both  local  papers.  You  are 
a  special  customer,  however;  and  we  want  to 
be  sure  you  know  that  the  sale  will  begin 
Monday  morning. 

Merchandise  /  in  the  entire  store  will  be  on 
sale,  and  we  are  certain  you  will  want  to  take 
advantage  of  the  great  savings. 

One  of  the  main  features  /  of  the  sale  is  a 
beautiful  collection  of  imported  rugs.  Prices 
have  been  greatly  reduced  for  quick  clearance 
of  this  stock  because  we  find  (1)  it  necessary 
to  close  this  department  until  transportation 
facilities  improve  and  permit  us  to  import  new 
stock. 

Here  is  your  /  chance  to  get  that  rug  you 
have  been  dreaming  of  for  so  long.  Cordially 
yours, 

Letter  No.  2.  Dear  Mrs.  Dobbs:  You  will 
be  glad  to  know  that  we  are  going  to  have  / 
a  clearance  sale  beginning  Thursday  of  next 
week  on  all  the  kitchen  furniture  in  our  main 
store. 

We  have  a  fairly  complete  line  of  maple  / 
kitchen  sets  that  originally  sold  for  $65  and 
are  now  reduced  to  $40.  These  sets  have  six 
chairs  instead  of  the  (2)  usual  four  and  an 
extra-large  table. 

This  is  just  one  example  of  the  many  real 
bargains  included  in  the  sale.  If  you  have 
been  /  planning  to  replace  old  furniture  with 
new,  you  certainly  will  not  want  to  miss  this 
outstanding  sale.  Plan  to  come  in  and  make 
an  early  /  selection.  Yours  truly, 

Letter  No.  3.  Dear  Mrs.  Treat:  You  will  be 
glad  to  learn  that  it  is  again  time  for  our  an¬ 
nual  clearance  of  glasses  and  dishes. 
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The  /  entire  fifth  floor  will  be  devoted  to 
display  of  the  stock  on  sale.  Prices  have  in 
many  cases  been  reduced  below  actual  cost. 

Our  (3)  records  show  that  you  purchased 
a  set  of  our  yellow  rose  dishes  three  years 
ago.  We  discontinued  this  line  several  months 
ago,  and  we  are  /  now  closing  out  the  remain¬ 


ing  stock.  If  your  set  is  in  need  of  replacements,  j 
this  will  be  your  last  opportunity  to  obtain 
them.  j 

Plan  /  to  come  in  next  week  and  look  over  i 
the  stock  on  sale.  You  are  sure  to  find  some  ! 
unusual  bargains.  Yours  truly,  (400  stand-  I 
ard  words,  including  addresses)  I 


BusinessEngiish  in  BusinessTraining 


ARTHUR  B.  ADAMS 

Even  the  sharpest  critics  of  training  in 
Business  English  admit  that  an  efficient 
business  man  or  woman  must  know  how  to 
write  good  letters  and  business  reports.  But 
some  of  the  skeptics  contend  that  thorough 
training  in  English  composition  will  provide 
this  knowledge,  or  that  sufficient  instruction 
in  business  correspondence  and  report  writing 
can  be  included  in  traditional  English  com¬ 
position  courses. 

The  fallacy  of  such  reasoning  should  be 
obvious  to  anyone  who  knows  what  Business 
English  is.  The  subject  is  far  more  than  a 
study  of  correct  composition.  In  fact,  it  is 
presupposed  that  a  student  is  reasonably  quali¬ 
fied  to  use  the  tools  of  expression  before  he 
enrolls  in  Business  English.  The  subject  is 
no  more  a  course  in  grammar  and  the  fun¬ 
damentals  of  composition  than  advertising  or 
public  speaking,  or  for  that  matter,  any  other 
subject  concerned  with  conveying  ideas  through 
the  medium  of  the  English  language. 

Instead,  Business  English  is  the  study  of  cor¬ 
respondence  methods  and  techniques  vital  to 
efficient  business  management.  Properly  taught. 
Business  English  makes  quite  as  much  use  of 
applied  psychology  as  of  grammar;  it  requires 
as  much  knowledge  of  business  procedure  as  of 
correct  comtx)sition.  In  short,  it  is  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  written  w'ord  to  everyday 
business  problems,  permitting  a  logical,  tact¬ 
ful,  and  constructive  solution  of  these  prob¬ 
lems.  The  finest  grammarian  in  the  world 
would  not  have  the  training  necessary  to  pre¬ 
pare  an  eflPective  collection  series  for  a  laun¬ 
dry  or  a  business-building  promotion  series 
for  a  dry-goods  store.  Similarly,  an  honor 
graduate  who  majored  in  English  would  not 
necessarily  be  qualified  to  cope  with  the  delicate 


adjustment  problems  that  arise  each  day  in  a 
business  office. 

Business  English,  then,  covers  a  far  wider 
field  than  mere  English  composition.  It  re-  | 
quires,  first  of  all,  sufficient  understanding  of 
business  procedure  to  know  how  a  problem 
should  be  handled;  second,  the  ability  to  write 
correctly,  clearly,  tactfully,  and  forcefully;  ■ 
third,  a  broad  understanding  of  human  nature 
and  applied  psychology  that  will  arouse  the 
desired  reaction  on  the  part  of  the  reader. 

Students  who  graduate  from  college  equipped 
with  such  training  have  something  valuable  to 
offer  to  prospective  employers.  American  busi¬ 
nessmen  have  become  keenly  aware  that  Busi¬ 
ness  English  provides  a  background  absolutely 
essential  to  certain  types  of  work,  and  valuable 
to  one  in  any  kind  of  business  position^  As 
a  result,  many  colleges  of  business  administra¬ 
tion  and  schools  of  commerce  throughout  the 
United  States  are  meeting  the  increasing  de¬ 
mand  for  such  training,  and  several  have  es¬ 
tablished  separate  departments  to  provide  thor¬ 
ough  instruction  in  a  field  that  has  already 
proved  its  right  to  full-fledged  membership 
in  the  business  training  curriculum. 

Collegiate  schools  of  business  which  have 
well-developed  departments  of  Business  English 
receive  many  calls  from  business  firms  for  young 
men  and  women  trained  in  general  business 
correspondence,  in  sales-letter  technique,  and 
in  methods  of  business  promotion  bv  mail. 
Most  business  graduates  who  have  had  train¬ 
ing  in  Business  English  say  that  they  consider 
the  subject  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  their 
college  courses.  It  is  because  of  these  facts 
that  Business  English  has  received,  and  is  re¬ 
ceiving,  .  wide  and  important  recognition  bv 
the  leading  collegiate  sdiools  of  business.— 
(From  the  American  Business  Writing  Associa¬ 
tion  Bulletin,  March,  1944) 
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Joseph  DeBrum  has  been  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  and  is  at  present 
with  the  Lecture  Bureau  and  University  Study 
Center,  Headquarters  Section  of  I  and  E  in 
Paris. 


• 

A.  J.  DePippo,  recently  returned  after  three 
years  in  the  armed  forces,  has  bought  the  Nashua 
Business  College,  Nashua,  New  Hampshire,  from 
A.  H.  Barbour,  who  has  owned  the  school  and 
been  principal  for  the  last  thirty-five  years.  Mr. 
DePippo  has  taught  in  the  school  since  1936. 
Nashua  Business  College  was  founded  fifty  years 
ago. 

• 

E.  E.  Winters,  formerly  of  the  faculty  of 
Grand  Rapids  (Michigan)  Junior  College,  has  ac¬ 
cepted  an  appointment  at  Aquinas  College  in 
Grand  Rapids.  He  is  to  teach  accounting  and 
secretarial  subjects. 

• 

Homer  N.  Williams  has  accepted  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  head  of  the  department  of  commerce, 
Tennessee  Wesleyan  College,  Athens.  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liams  was  formerly  head  of  the  secretarial  de¬ 
partment  at  Smithdeal-Massey  Business  College, 
Richmond,  Virginia. 


Lester  Lindquist,  formerly  in  charge  of  the 
business  department  and  principal  of  the  Paw 
Paw  (Michigan)  Senior  High  School,  has  become 
a  member  of  the  faculty  of  Western  Michigan 
College,  Kalamazoo. 

• 
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N.  Mae  Sawyer,  director,  American  Institute 
of  Filing,  has  announced  the  transfer  of  the  In¬ 
stitute  headquarters  from  Buffalo  to  315  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York  10.  The  Institute  is  a 
branch  of  the  Library  Bureau  Division  of  Rem¬ 
ington  Rand,  Inc. 

• 

Robert  L.  Hitch,  former  dean  of  William 
Woods  College,  Fulton,  Missouri,  is  the  new 
head  of  the  Department  of  Business  Administra¬ 
tion,  McMurray  College  for  Women,  Jacksonville, 
Illinois.  Mr.  Hitch  received  his  bachelor’s  de¬ 
gree  from  Kansas  State  Teachers  College,  Pitts¬ 
burg,  and  his  master’s  degree  from  Colorado 
State  College  of  Education,  Greeley. 

Mrs.  Blanche  G.  Stickney,  well-known  au¬ 
thor  and  teacher  of  business  subjects,  has  been 
appointed  commercial  editor  for  D.  C.  Heath 
and  Company  of  Boston.  For  many  years,  Mrs. 
Stickney  was  in  charge  of  business  teacher-train¬ 


ing  and  the  Secretarial  Department  of  Bryant 
College,  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 

Lieut.  Philip  S.  Pepe,  USCGR,  and  Lieut. 
Alan  C.  Lloyd,  USNR,  two  sea-going  business 
educators,  have  returned  recently  to  join  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  the  Gregg  Publishing  Company. 
Lieut.  Pepe,  who  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Gregg  staff  for  sixteen  years,  was  Executive  Of¬ 
ficer  aboard  the  Northland,  the  Coast  Guard 
cutter  famous  for  its  forays  against  German 
radio  stations  on  Greenland  and  against  German 
vessels  and  submarines  in  the  ice-lined  northern 
ship  lanes.  Lieut  Lloyd,  who  was  a  teacher  and 
counselor  in  the  Munhall,  Pennsylvania,  schools 
and  editor  of  the  Tri-State  Business  Educator 
before  the  war,  served  as  Communication  Officer 
aboard  the  troop  transports  U.S.S.  General  W. 

A.  Mann  (AP112)  in  the  Atlantic,  and  the 
U.S.S.  Montrose  (APA212)  in  the  Pacific.  Mr. 
Lloyd  is  a  doctoral  candidate  at  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh  and  wrote  for  many  business  educa¬ 
tion  publications  before  and  during  the  war. 

C.B.E.A.  Affiliates  with  C.E.A. 

T he  Catholic  Business  Education  Association, 
which  represents  more  than  thirty-five  schools 
in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Rhode  Island,  and 
Connecticut,  was  voted  affiliated  membership  in 
the  Commercial  Education  Association  of  New 
York  and  Vicinity,  at  the  first  meeting  of  the 
executive  board. 

The  C.B.E.A.  was  organized  May,  1945,  at 
Cardinal  Hayes  High  School.  The  Right  Rev¬ 
erend  Monsignor  Furlong,  past  principal  of  Car¬ 
dinal  Hayes  and  now  Secretary  of  Education  to 
the  Archbishop,  seeing  the  need  for  such  an 
organization  in  aiding  business  educators  and 
businessmen  alike,  strongly  approved  the  for¬ 
mation  of  this  association  and  consented  to  es¬ 
tablish  Cardinal  Hayes  High  School  as  the  of¬ 
ficial  headquarters  of  the  C.B.E.A. 

The  Very  Reverend  Monsignor  Waterson, 
principal  of  Cardinal  Hayes  High  School  and  for¬ 
mer  superintendent  of  Catholic  Schools,  is  happy 
to  learn  that  such  an  association  has  been  or¬ 
ganized  and  promises  that  he  and  the  facilities 
offered  by  his  school  will  continue  to  further 
the  interests  of  business  education. 

The  new  association  is  represented  on  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Education  Association  executive  board 
and  on  the  editorial  board  of  the  C.E.A.  Nett's- 
letter  by  Brother  Lucius  of  Cardinal  Hayes  High. 
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Filming  Corporation  Reports 

Lyne  S.  Metcalfe 

For  a  long  time,  major  employers  of  this 
country  have  sought  some  means  of  making  an¬ 
nual  company  or  corporation  reports  intelligible 
to  stockholders  and  also  to  employes.  It  is  nat¬ 
ural  for  most  of  us  to  shun  mental  labors 
required  to  analyze  formidable  looking  facts  and 
figures,  and  this  applies  to  stockholders  as  much 
as  to  those  who  work  in  the  shops. 

One  advance  in  the  right  direction  was  to 
use  freely  illustrations  in  special  versions  of  such 
reports,  so  that  the  employe  would  be  better 
able  to  understand  them  and  the  significance  of 
the  facts  and  figures  they  represent. 

Industry  now  has  gone  a  step  farther.  The 
annual  report  of  the  United  States  Steel  Cor¬ 
poration  has  been  filmed  in  the  form  of  an  18- 
minute  sound  motion  picture,  "Behind  the  An¬ 
nual  Report.”  It  was  produced  by  the  Jam  Handy 
Organization,  for  showing  before  the  Corpora¬ 
tion’s  300,000  employes,  11,000  foremen,  stock¬ 
holders,  and  other  interested  financial  groups. 


Courtesy  of  Jam  Handy  Organisation 


By  reason  of  the  novelty  and  the  ability  of 
movie  techniques  to  make  complicated  facts  and 
figures  more  easily  understood,  this  movie  meth¬ 
od,  certainly  an  innovation,  is  predicted  for  new 
heights  in  the  future. 

In  a  nutshell,  the  purpose  of  this  film  is  to 
"visualize  the  activities  of  the  corporation  and 
its  financial  position  in  simple  terms  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  those  who  do  not  care  to  get  the  same  in¬ 
formation  out  of  the  printed  report.” 

Such  a  film  is  not  a  substitute  for  the  printed 
report,  but  merely  a  film  version  of  the  infor¬ 
mation  contained  in  the  book.  The  motion  pic¬ 
ture  follows  the  text  of  the  printed  annual  re¬ 
port  very  closely.  Interpretation  is  made  easier 
by  means  of  oral  commentary  recorded  directly 
on  the  film. 


Courtesy  of  Jam  Handy  Organisation 


The  picture  is  roughly  divided  into  two  parts:  I 
(1)  United  States  Steel  and  the  War — Products  : 
and  Their  Uses;  (2)  Recent  History — And  a 
Promise  for  the  Future. 

It  has  long  been  realized  by  American  industry 
that  the  average  employe  has  an  idea  that  his 
company  is  "owned  by  a  few  chosen  individuals 
who  are  getting  rich  on  it.”  To  ask  these 
people  to  wade  through  cofiiplicated  reports  is 
asking  a  lot.  That  is  why  the  motion  picture 
shows  such  great  promise  in  this  field.  It  can 
take  the  most  formidable  figures  and,  with  a  few 
flashes,  convey  their  true  meaning  even  to  those 
least  adept  at  figures  and  their  meanings. 

Showings  of  this  film  are  arranged  before 
groups  of  stockholders  and  financial  organiza¬ 
tions  in  groups  according  to  geographical  lo¬ 
cation.  Other  showings  are  arranged  before 
foremen  and  employe  groups  in  the  various  plants 
and  workshops  of  the  organization. 

- if - 

N.A.B.T.T.I.  To  Meet  in  Cleveland 

Arrangements  have  just  been  completed  for 
the  meeting  of  the  National  Association  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Teacher-Training  Institutions  to  be  held  in 
Cleveland,  February  22  and  23,  at  the  Hotel  Olm¬ 
sted. 

Reservations  should  be  sent  to  Frank  Walker, 
manager,  Superior  at  East  Ninth  Street,  Cleve¬ 
land,  stating  that  such  reservations  are  for  the 
Association  convention. 

Joint  sessions  with  the  American  Association 
of  Teachers  Colleges  are  being  planned  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  special  sessions  of  the  N.A.B.T.T.I. 

Officers  of  the  Association  are  as  follows:  i 
President,  Hamden  L.  Forkner,  Columbia  Uni-  { 
versity;  Vice-President,  Benjamin  R.  Haynes,  | 
University  of  Tennessee;  Treasurer,  W.  A.  Lari¬ 
mer,  North  Texas  State  Teachers  College,  Den¬ 
ton;  Directors,  Earl  S.  Dickerson,  Eastern  II- 
llinois  State  Teachers  College,  Charleston;  Frank 
H.  Ash,  University  of  Connecticut,  Storrs. 
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Business,  in  the  years  just  ahead,  will 
expect  young  people  to  be  not  only  well 
trained  in  skills  but  also  to  have  a  backgft)und 
of  general  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  cul¬ 
tural  values. 

Many  a  young  person  has  found  inspiration' 
and  encouragement  in  books,  and  through  this 
experience  a  new  era  in  his  life  has  been 
opened.  Books  give  to  us  all  the  best  and 
greatest  from  the  beginning  of  time  up  to  this 
day  of  unusual  challenge. 

The  following  bibliography  has  been  pre¬ 
pared  in  the  hope  that  young  people  may  be 
helped  to  attain  a  definite  goal  or  secret  am¬ 
bition  by  arousing  an  interest  in  reading  or 
creating  a  new  enthusiasm. 

Etiquette 

Bleecker,  Katherine,  Business  Etiquette:  The 
ABC  of  Making  Good.  New  York,  G.  P.  Put¬ 
nam  and  Sons,  1942.  To  help  young  men  en¬ 
tering  business.  Good  appearance,  job  hunting, 
office  relations,  traveling  for  a  firm,  and  many 
other  helpful  chapters. 

Goodrich,  Laurence  B.,  Living  With  Others. 
American  Book,  1939.  A  book  on^  social  con¬ 
duct;  helpful  at  home,  business,  club,  and  else¬ 
where. 

Hopkins,  Profits  from  Courtesy.  Doubleday, 
Doran,  and  Co.,  1937.  Common-sense  advice 
about  business  manners. 

Stratton,  Dorothy  C.,  and  Schleman,  Helen  B., 
Your  Best  Foot  Forward.  McGraw-Hill  Book 
Co.,  1940.  Social  usage  for  young  moderns  at 
home  and  elsewhere. 

Personal  Appearance 

Lane,  Your  Carriage,  Madam.  John  Wiley  and 
^ns,  Inc.,  1934.  A  guide  to  good  posture. 

Cultural 

Aldrich,  Thomas  Bailey,  Poems.  Riverside  Edi¬ 
tion  of  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1939.  Some  of 
the  best  lyric  poems  in  American  literature. 

Frost,  Robert,  Collected  Poems.  Henry  Holt 
and  Co.,  Inc.,  1939.  Brings  together  six  books 
previously  published  separately. 


ADELINE  FRANCES  NICKERSON 

Biography 

Bolton,  Sarah  K.,  Girls  Who  Became  Famous. 
The  Thomas  V.  Crowell  Co.,  1938.  Stories  of 
Madame  Chiang  Kai-shek,  Florence  Nightingale, 
Madame  Curie,  Mary  A.  Livermore,  Julia  Ward 
Howe,  and  others. 

Bolton,  Sarah  K.,  Poor  Boys  Who  Became  Fa¬ 
mous.  The  Thomas  V.  Crowell  Co.,  1939. 
An  inspiration  to  boys  who  take  the  attitude 
that  they  "have  no  chance.”  It  proves  "where 
there’s  a  will  there’s  a  way.” 

Byrd,  Richard  E.,  Alone  With  Byrd.  G.  P. 
Putnam  and  Sons,  1938.  An  adventurous  life. 

Curie,  Eve,  Madame  Curie.  Doubleday,  Doran, 
and  Co.,  1939.  A  great  woman  scientist. 

Ferber,  Edna,  Peculiar  Treasure.  Doubleday, 
Doran,  and  Co.,  1939.  Autobiography. 

Hamburger,  Estelle,  It’s  a  Woman’s  Business. 
Vanguard  Press,  1939.  A  career  in  fashion  ad¬ 
vertising  from  the  bottom  of  the  ladder  to  execu¬ 
tive  vice-president  of  one  of  America’s  most  ex¬ 
clusive  stores  for  women. 

Hamilton,  Elizabeth  B.,  How  They  Started. 
Harcourt,  Brace,  and  Co.,  Inc.,  1939.  Nine  fa¬ 
mous  careers — Rockefeller,  Lincoln,  Sandburg, 
Morrow,  and  others, 

Wald,  Lillian,  House  on  Henry  Street.  Henry 
Holt  and  Co.,  Inc.,  1915.  Interesting  experiences 
by  some  of  the  best-known  social  service  workers 
and  particularly  the  life  of  the  founder  of  the 
Henry  Street  Settlement. 

Vocations 

Advertising  Careers  for  Women.  Harper  and 
Brothers,  1939.  Twenty  lectures  by  Philadelphia 
Advertising  Club  which  cover  all  types  of  ad¬ 
vertising  and  should  be  helpful  to  one  interested 
in  this  vocation. 

Borth,  Christy,  Pioneers  of  Plenty.  Bobbs- 
Merrill  Co.,  1939.  Story  of  chemurgy  or  "chem¬ 
istry  at  work,”  giving  success  stories  of  Ford, 
Hale  and  others. 

Brooks,  Esther  E.,  Right  fob  for  You  and 
How  to  Get  It.  Noble  and  Noble,  Publishers, 
Inc.,  1941.  The  correct  approaches  for  the  job 
you  want. 
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Brown,  C.  P.,  Red  Iron.  Dodd,  Mead,  and  Co., 
Inc.,  1940.  Story  of  a  young  civil  engineer. 

Carlisle,  Norman  V.,  and  Ericson,  Curtis  L., 
Civil  Service  for  Boys  and  Civil  Service  for 
Girls.  E.  P.  Dutton  and  Co.,  Inc.,  1941.  Op¬ 
portunities  in  civil  service  for  boys  and  girls. 

Erickson,  Curtis,  The  Army  in  Review.  E.  P. 
Dutton  and  Co.,  Inc.,  1941.  Guide  book  in 
fiction  form  for  high  school  youths  who  are 
seriously  considering  opportunities  in  the  Army, 
where  men  of  strength,  courage,  and  high  charac¬ 
ter  are  needed. 

Gall,  In  Peace  and  War.  The  Thomas  V. 
Crowell  Co.,  1941.  Story  of  the  Red  Cross. 

Gallagher,  Louise  Barnes,  Prills  and  Thrills. 
Dodd,  Mead,  and  Co.,  Inc.,  1940.  Fashion  de¬ 
signing,  modeling,  and  some  of  the  thrills  of  a 
girl  sent  to  Paris  to  represent  her  employer. 

Moving,  Walter,  Your  Career  in  Business. 
Duell,  Sloan,  and  Pearce,  Inc.,  1940.  Essentially 
practical  in  helping  find  a  first  position  and  in 
advancement  later. 

Lingenfelter,  Mary  R.,  and  Kitson,  Henry  D., 
Vocations  for  Boys.  Harcourt,  Brace,  and  Co., 
Inc.,  1942.  Inspiring  to  boys  still  in  school  and 
seeking  an  occupation  later, 

Lingenfelter,  Mary  R.,  and  Kitson,  Henry  D., 
Vocations  for  Girls.  Harcourt,  Brace,  and  Co., 
Inc.,  1939.  To  help  young  women  obtain  a 
vision  of  the  many  occupations  open  to  them. 

Mallette,  Gertrude  E.,  Into  the  Wind.  Double¬ 
day,  Doran,  and  Co.,  Inc.,  1941.  New.  story 
of  a  girl’s  experiences  in  nursing. 

Mallette,  Ciertrude  E.,  No  Vacancies.  Double¬ 
day,  Doran,  and  Co.,  Inc.,  1940.  Girl  becomes 
resident  manager  of  her  own  apartment  house. 

Maule,  Frances,  Girl  With  a  Pay  Check.  Har¬ 
per  and  Brothers,  1941.  Inside  information  on 
problems  of  girl  in  first  job.  Explains  what 
mental  attitudes  and  behavior  are  necessary. 

Maule,  Frances,  Your  Next  Job.  Willard 
Funk,  Inc.,  1939.  How  to  get  and  hold  it.  Tells 
how  ambition  can  secure  promotion  and  a  higher 
type  of  job. 

Nall,  Torney  O.,  New  Occupations  for  Youth. 
Association  Press,  1938.  Air  stewardess,  radio 
librarian,  serial  photographer,  and  other  occu¬ 
pations. 

Pryor,  William  Clayton,  and  Solomon,  Helen. 
Let’s  Look  to  Advertising.  Harcourt,  Brace, 
and  Co.,  Inc.,  1940.  Gives  requirements  and 
demands  on  young  people. 

Scudder,  Laurence  W.,  Accountancy  as  a 
Career.  Willard  Funk,  Inc.,  1939.  Appeals  to 
boys  and  girls  alike. 

Urmston,  Mary,  Forty  Faces.  Doubleday, 
Doran,  and  Co.,  Inc.,  1942.  Insight  into  teach¬ 
ing.  ^ 

Walker,  John  B.,  How  to  Get  into  Aviation 


on  the  Ground  and  in  the  Air.  Random  House, 
1940.  Title  explains  contents. 

Whitney,  A  Place  for  Ann.  Houghton  Mif- 
flan  Co.,  1941.  By  one  who  understands  voca¬ 
tional  problems  of  young  women. 

Worthington,  Sally  and  Her  Homemaking. 
Dodd,  Mead,  and  Co.,  Inc.,  1941.  A  picture 
of  her  idea  of  making  a  home. 

Worthington,  Sally  and  Her  Kitchen.  Dodd, 
Mead,  and  Co.,  Iqc.,  1939.  Entertaining  book 
about  a  girl  making  good  in  home  economics. 

^CTA  Convention  Committees 
Appointed 


In  preparation  for  the  Forty-Ninth  Annual 
Convention  of  the  Eastern  Commercial  Teachers 
Association  to  be  held  at  the  Hotel  New  Yorker, 
New  York  City,  April  17  through  20,  Raymond 
C.  Goodfellow,  president,  has  appointed  the  fol¬ 
lowing  to  the  arrangements  committee: 

Honorary  Chairman:  Nathaniel  Altholz,  N. 
Y.  C.  Director  of  Commercial  Education. 

General  Chairman:  Saul  Wolpert,  First  As¬ 
sistant,  Accounting  Department,  Eastern  Dis¬ 
trict  High  School. 

Assistant  General  Chairman:  Mrs.  Ethelyn  L 
Lelash,  Miller  Secretarial  Schools. 

Administration:  Harold  Baron,  Fort  Hamilton 
High  School. 

Hospitality:  Clare  M.  Betz,  First  Assistant  as¬ 
signed  to  N.  Y.  C.  Board  of  Examiners,  Board 
of  Education. 

Local  Membership:  Mrs.  Helen  M.  McConnell, 
First  Assistant,  Secretarial  Studies  Department, 
Christopher  Columbus  High  School. 

Luncheon:  Solomon  C.  Steinfeld,  Seward  Park 
High  School. 

Publicity:'  Joseph  Gruber,  Central  Commercial 
High  School. 

The  Arrangements  Committee  will  function  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  the  E.  C.  T.  A.  Executive 


Board  consisting  of  the  following  officers  and 
members: 

Raymond  C.  Goodfellow,  president,  director  of 
business  education,  Newark,  New  Jersey;  Mrs. 
Helen  M.  McConnell,  vice-president;  Bernard  A 
Shilt,  secretary,  supervisor  of  commercial  educa¬ 
tion,  Buffalo,  New  York;  Rufus  Stickney,  treas¬ 
urer,  head  instructor  in  shorthand,  Boston  Qeri- 
cal  School;  Jay  W.  Miller,  principal,  Goldey 
College;  Sanford  L.  Fisher,  president,  the  Fisher 
School,  Boston;  J.  Frank  Dame,  director.  Busi¬ 
ness  Education  Department,  Temple  University: 
Prof.  James  R.  Meehan,  Hunter  College;  George 
E.  Mumford,  head  of  Commercial  Department, 
Kensington  High  School;  Prof.  D.  D.  Lessen- 
berry.  University  of  Pittsburgh;  Frances  Doub 
North,  Yearbook  editor  and  program  director. 
Western  High  School,  Baltimore. 
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Test  on  Joined  Analogical  Word  Endings 

ELLEN  KRUGER 

Direiliotis  to  Students:  Read  each  sentence  carefully  and  determine  the 
Correct  word  to  be  used  in  the  blank  in  order  to  complete  the  meaning  of 
the  sentence.  Then  write  the  word  in  shorthand.  To  aid  you  in  choosing 
the  word,  you  will  find  the  word  ending  you  are  to  use  for  each  group  of 
five  sentences  given  just  above  each  sentence  group.  In  some  cases,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  change  the  tense  in  order  to  give  correct  meaning  to  the  sen¬ 
tence.  After  you  have  finished  writing  the  one  hundred  shorthand  forms, 
transcribe  them  on  the  typewriter  in  three  columns,  numbering  each  word. 


AGE 

1.  He  was  not  able  to  manage  the  work  at  the 
factory. 

2.  The  officer  will  be  granted  passage  on  the  next 
ship. 

I  3.  The  instructor  will  encourage  the  student. 

I  4.  Last  summer  I  lived  in  a  comfortable  little 
I  cottage  at  the  lake. 

5.  The  storm  last  night  did  considerable  damage 
I  to  the  buildings. 


ABLE— IBLE 

1.  A  very  notable  person  will  visit  our  city  this 
week. 

2.  A  terrible  storm  swept  through  this  section  of 
the  state  last  month. 

3.  There  are  no  rooms  available  at  this  time. 

4.  The  girl  owns  a  portable  typewriter. 

5.  That  is  the  sensible  point  of  view  to  take. 


1.  It  was  thoughtful  of  you  to  consider  me  foe  the 
position.  • 

2.  I  liked  the  colorful  display  of  the  flowers  through¬ 
out  the  room. 

3.  We  are  living  in  a  wonderful  age. 

4.  Are  you  mindful  of  the  fact  that  your  future 
depends  to  a  great  extent  on  the  kind  of  record 
you  make  in  school? 

5.  The  wreckage  was  an  awful  sight. 

LESS 

1.  There  are  many  homeless  children  in  the  war- 
torn  countries. 

2.  The  old  man  was  very  helpless. 

3.  I  am  afraid  your  case  is  hopeless. 

4.  That  money  is  valueless. 

5.  Needless  to  say,  many  individuals  fail  to  use 
leisure  time  profitably. 

MENT 

1.  There  are  many  amusement  places  for  young 
people  in  this  city. 

2.  The  telephone  operator  said,  "One  momeni 
please.” 


3.  The  manager  demanded  payment  of  the  debt  at 
once. 

4.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  excitement  on  the  day 
of  victory. 

5.  The  prisoners  were  given  very  poor  treatment. 

NMENT 

1 .  The  consignment  of  goods  should  arrive  tomorrow. 

2.  The  prisoner  was  placed  in  solitary  confinement. 

3.  The  meeting  was  ready  for  adjournment  at  three 
o’clock. 

4.  The  student  completed  the  entire  assignment 
in  one  hour. 

5.  The  girl  was  not  accepted  for  the  position  by 
the  personnel  manager  because  her  manners  lacked 
refinement. 

NSIVE 

1.  The  dress  is  very  expensive  as  it  came  from  an 
exclusive  shop. 

2.  The  author  said  he  was  somewhat  apprehensive 
at  first  as  to  whether  or  not  his  book  would 
be  accepted  by  the  public. 

3.  She  took  some  intensive  training  along  that  line. 

4.  He  said  nothing  offensive;  therefore  his  follow¬ 
ers  should  not  turn  against  him. 

5.  The  authorities  made  a  comprehensive  checkup 
of  present  conditions. 

PIRE 

1.  Your  subscription  will  expire  with  the  Decem¬ 
ber  issue. 

2.  The  student  aspires  to  do  great  things  in  the 
future. 

3.  1  do  not  know  just  what  transpired  during  that 
time. 

4.  John  will  be  the  umpire  at  the  ba.seball  game. 

5.  Your  latest  magazine  article  inspired  me  very 
much. . 

POSE— POSITION 

1.  The  orchestra  conductor  will  transpose  the  music. 

2..  The  musician’s  latest  composition  was  accepted 
by  the  publishing  company. 

3.  I  suppose  you  have  heard  about  the  special  offer 
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we  are  making  to  all  our  friends. 

4.  I  will  not  oppose  the  bill  as  it  now  stands. 

5.  We  wish  to  dispose  of  the  case  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible. 

PUTE— PUTATION 

1.  He  was,  unable  to  compute  the  correct  answer 
to  the  problem. 

2.  A  great  deal  of  dispute  arose  before  the  ques¬ 
tion  was  finally  settled. 

3.  The  doctors  examined  the  man’s  leg  and  they 
decided  that  amputation  would  be  necessary. 

4.  Our  firm  has  always  maintained  a  fine  reputation 
during  our  thirty-five  years  in  business. 

5.  The  police  will  impute  the  theft  to  the  escaped 
prisoner. 

SCRIBE— SCRIPTION 

1.  Your  subscription  will  expire  with  the  May  is¬ 
sue. 

2.  I  am  going  to  subscribe  to  your  magazine  next 
month. 

3.  He  will  inscribe  the  General’s  name  on  the  stone. 

4.  'The  doctor  gave  the  patient  a  prescription  to  be 
filled  at  the  drugstore. 

'.  Words  cannot  fully  describe  the  beauty  of  the 
scenery. 

SION— TION 

1.  That  hat  is  no  longer  in  fashion. 

2.  The  officer  was  sent  on  a  secret  mission. 

3.  Our  nation  is  no  longer  at  war. 

4.  Men  have  made  a  study  of  money  from  its 
creation  until  this  day. 

5.  I  think  that  if  you  will  use  a  little  persuasion, 
the  student  can  be  induced  to  remain  in  school. 

CIENT— TIENT 

1.  ’The  stenographer  is  very  efficient. 

2.  I  studied  ancient  history  during  my  high  school 
days. 

3.  Mr.  Jones  is  a  patient  at  the  Memorial  Hospital. 

4.  The  chemist  tested  the  water  and  found  that  it 
was  deficient  in  certain  chemicals. 

5.  Let  that  numeral  serve  as  the  coefficient. 

SPECT— SPECnON 

!•  The  officer  will  inspect  the  grounds  tomorrow. 

2.  'The  soldiers  lined  up  for  inspection. 

3.  Do  you  think  he  is  a  possible  prospect  for  our 
line  of  merchandise? 

4.  When  do  you  expect  to  arrive  in  the  city? 

5.  I  do  not  think  that  the  project  will  be  worth¬ 
while  if  you  look  at  it  from  a  business  aspect. 

GENCY 

1.  'The  patient  was  taken  to  the  emergency  ward. 


2.  The  teacher  secured  the  position  through  a  well-  1 

known  agency.  | 

3.  The  workmen  completed  the  task  without  any  < 

urgency  on  the  part  of  the  foreman.  i 

4.  An  exigency  such  as  this  particular  case  requires  | 
immediate  action. 

5.  Docs  your  Insurance  policy  carry  a  contingency  | 

clause?  ■ 

ft 

SURE  '  j 

1.  What  do  you  do  with  your  leisure  time?  i  a 

2.  I  cannot  leave  the  office  today  because  of  the  *  / 

pressure  of  the  work  here. 

3.  I  will  measure  the  floor  space  today. 

4.  When  do  you  think  the  seizure  of  the  city’  will  ^ 
take  place? 

5.  The  children  are  going  to  have  a  treasure  hunt  ] 

at  their  party.  j 

ALLY— ILY  ^ 

1.  The  city  was  totally  destroyed. 

2.  Did  you  ever  trace  your  family  tree?  j 

3.  The  new  drugstore  is  locally  owned.  ^ 

4.  'The  task  can  be  accomplished  very  easily  in  three 

months.  , 

5.  He  walked  out  of  the  room  very  hastily. 

LY  t 

1.  I  have  only  one  card  left.  i 

2.  He  merely  mentioned  the  fact  that  there  was  < 

a  possibility  of  his  leaving. 

3.  If  you  want  to  avoid  the  rush,  you  must  arrive  1 
early. 

4.  His  speech  was  made  briefly  and  to  the  point.  ( 

5.  The  window  display  is  arranged  chiefly  to  attract  , 

new  customers  to  our  store.  j 

SELF— SELVES  ! 

1.  Are  you  going  to  do  the  work  yourself? 

2.  The  animal  could  not  free  itself  from  the  trap.  ' 

3.  He  read  the  letter  himself.  I 

4.  A  trade  acceptance  reads,  ’’Pay  to  the  order  of  ^ 

ourselves." 

5.  The  people  themselves  had  no  voice  in  the  mat-  ' 

ter.  J 

FLECT— FLICT 

1.  The  child  saw  his  reflection  in  the  water. 

2.  I  do  not  want  to  reflect  on  his  character  in  any  ; 

way.  ^ 

3.  There  seemed  to  be  a  great  deal  of  disagreement 
and  conflict  between  the  two  countries. 

4.  They  seemed  to  inflict  a  great  deal  of  punishment 
on  the  prisoners. 

3.  We  are  not  going  to  deflect  from  the  rule  that  j 
has  been  followed  during  the  past  two  years.  I 


Prediction  on  Women  Workers  J 

Vocational  teachers  of  trades  and  industries  should  continue  to  make  generous  pro-  | 
visions  for  women  if  recent  Census  Bureau  estimates  are  correct.  By  1950,  the  Bureau 
predicts,  the  number  of  women  workers  will  equal  the  wartime  peak. 

Only  3,000,000  of  the  4,500,000  wartime  increase  in  working  women  should  be  credited  | 

to  war  demands;  the  rest  would  have  been  added  anyhow,  says  the  Census  Bureau.  | 

—  American  Vocational  Journal  1 

I  ■ 
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Editor’s  Note — A  school  activity  that  is 
made  real  a}td  live  takes  on  a  meaning  and 
significance  to  the  student  that  is  superior  to 
any  formalized  instruction  that  can  be  given 
in  the  classroom. 

Such  an  activity  was  the  ticket-selling  project 
conducted  by  the  students  in  the  bookkeeping 
and  salesmanship  classes  of  the  Springfield 
Township  High  School,  Philadelphia,  when  it 
was  under  the  guidance  and  direction  of  John 
T.  Walter. 

The  following  article  outlines  the  procedure 
followed  successfully  in  the  sale  of  play  tick¬ 
ets  at  this  school  by  Mr.  Walter. 

WHENEVER  possible,  organize  the 
ticket-selling  project  as  a  major  ac¬ 
tivity  of  the  salesmanship  class.  If  salesmanship 
is  not  taught  in  the  school,  the  entire  project 
should  be  taken  over  by  the  bookkeeping  de¬ 
partment. 

The  problems  that  arise  from  day  to  day 
can  be  handled  to  the  best  advantage  in  class 
I  discussion.  Careful  preparation  is  necessary  to 
insure  that  pupils  will  have  a  complete  under- 
stJinding  of  the  work  to  be  done. 

Set  aside  one  meeting  for  this  preparatory 
work.  Explain  to  the  members  of  the  class 
that  their  chief  function  is  to  act  as  home¬ 
room  managers.  They  are  to  distribute  tickets, 
collect  money,  collect  tickets  returned,  and 
give  encouragement  to  the  workers  in  the  home 
rooms. 

The  actual  selling  is  to  be  done  by  the  whole 
school.  Either  ask  for  volunteers  to  act  as 
home-room  managers  or  make  assignments. 
Keep  a  record  showing  at  all  times  where  each 
representative  is  working.  This  is  important! 
When  absences  occur  in  the  salesmanship  class, 
substitutions  must  be  made. 

Obtain  home-room  enrollment  lists,  so  that 
each  representative  can  record  the  names  of 
the  pupils  for  whose  activities  he  is  responsi¬ 
ble. 

The  home-room  enrollment  representative 
should  make  a  packet  of  tickets  for  each  per¬ 
son  on  his  home-r(X)m  list;  on  the  back  of  each 
ticket,  he  should  write  the  name  of  the  student 
for  whom  it  is  intended;  and  note  the  numbers 


JOHN  T.  WALTER 

of  the  tickets  on  the  home-room  ticket  record 
(see  Figure  1)  beside  the  name  of  student 
for  whom  they  are  designated. 

Figure  1. 

Tickets  Issued  and  Returned 


Home-Room 

List 

Tickets 

Issued 

Tickets 

Returned 

Total 

Charge 

1.  Johnson 

413-422 

418-422 

$1.25 

2.  Wells 

423-432 

430-432 

1.75 

3.  Brown 

433-442 

435-442 

.50 

A  complete  record  of  ticket  numbers  is 
helpful  when  tickets  are  lost.  Students  los¬ 
ing  tickets  need  not  pay  for  them  unless  the 
tickets  appear  among  those  used. 

Beginning  the  Canvass 

Ten  days  to  two  weeks  should  be  allowed 
for  a  thorough  canvass.  An  assembly  of  the 
entire  school  may  be  called  for  the  opening 
announcement.  Several  speakers,  including 
coaches  and  sponsors,  may  describe  the  nature 
of  the  play,  game,  or  other  program,  using 
pep-meeting  technique  to  arouse  enthusiasm. 

Offer  prizes  to  those  selling  the  most  tickets. 
A  home-room  party  may  be  planned  for  the 
one  or  two  rooms  making  the  best  sales  rec¬ 
ord.  Explain  the  effectiveness  of  a  thorough 
canvass  of  the  students  in  the  school  and  give 
general  instructions  concerning  the  procedure 
to  be  followed.  Immediately  afterwards,  the 
students  should  gather  in  the  home  rooms  to 
receive  tickets  from  their  representatives. 

Two  record-keeping  forms  should  be  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  use  of  home-room  representa¬ 
tives.  These  forms  will  be  used  for  record¬ 
ing  the  number  of  tickets  issued  and  returned 
(see  Figure  1)  and  for  the  cash  receipts  (see 
Figure  2).  For  convenience  in  handling,  both 
forms  may  be  put  on  one  sheet  of  paper,  using 
both  sides. 

Figure  2. 

Cash  Receipts 

Home-Room  M  T  W  T  F  M  T  W  T  F 
last  1  2  3  4  5  8  9  10  11  12 

1.  Johnson  25  25  75  il.25- 
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Instruct  each  class  representative  to  turn  in 
cash  daily.  He  should  make  a  report  for  the 
statistical  record  even  if  he  makes  no  collec¬ 
tions. 

Maintaining  interest  in  Saleswork 

Poster  and  blackboard  advertising  should  be 
utilized  as  much  as  possible.  Artistically  in¬ 
clined  students  may  prepare  the  displays,  per¬ 
haps  under  the  direction  of  the  art  instructor. 
Commercial  pupils  may  develop  slogans  and 
ideas  for  this  purpose.  Blackboard  advertising 
should  be  changed  every  day,  although  the  lim¬ 
ited  time  may  necessitate  a  sacrifice  of  artistic 
quality. 

Arrange  for  home-room  representatives  to 
make  short  speeches  to  their  rooms  on  certain 
days,  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  more  ac¬ 
tivity.  A  special  committee  should  do  this 
work  on  other  days,  each  member  covering  a 
reasonable  number  of  rooms. 

Only  outstanding  pupils  should  be  qualified 
for  membership  on  this  committee.  These  pu¬ 
pils  should  not  have  regular  home-room  as¬ 
signments,  although  they  may  act  as  substitutes 
at  times  when  their  committee  work  does  not 
conflict.  Their  main  function  will  be  to  travel 
from  room  to  room,  stopping  in  the  room  for 
a  short  talk  of  one  minute  or  less.  These 
speeches  will  require  careful  preparation. 

Part  or  all  of  another  assembly  program  can 
be  devoted  to  further  publicity  work  about  a 
week  after  the  first  program.  Omit  the  home¬ 
room  speeches  on  this  day.  If  the  event  is  to 
be  a  play,  present  a  preview  of  one  of  the 
best  scenes;  if  a  game,  have  team  members 
on  the  stage  for  a  personal  appearance.  Fol¬ 
low  up  with  reference  to  the  ticket  sales  by 
the  most  effective  speaker  available. 

On  a  bulletin  board  or  in  any  other  con¬ 
spicuous  place,  mount  a  large-scale  graph,  pos¬ 
sibly  constructed  in  the  form  of  parallel 
thermometers.  These  thermometers  may 
measure  sales  in  the  various  classes.  Add  to 
the  colored  part  of  the  thermometers  every 
day  to  indicate  the  cumulative  sales  for  the 
school  up  to  that  time. 

A  daily  sales  bulletin  should  be  issued,  show¬ 
ing  the  cumulative  sales  for  each  room  and  the 
relative  standing  of  the  rooms  in  the  compe¬ 
tition.  This  statistical  information  is  based 
on  actual  cash  receipts  as  reported  by  the 
home-room  representatives.  A  member  of  the 
bookkeeping  class  should  keep  a  summary 


record  from  day  to  day,  on  which  he  will  j' 
add  the  new  day’s  collections  and  arrive  at  the  n 
new  cumulative  totals.  (See  Figure  3.)  r 

Figure  3. 

Summary  Record  of  Daily  and  ^ 

Cumulative  Totals  ^ 

M  T  W  ~T  f"  ;  ^ 

Grade - -  ' 

1  2  3  4  5 

1.50  1.00  .50  2.00  — -  ' 

9A  - j  € 

2.50  3.00  5.00  5.00  j 

Etc. 


Total 

Entire 

^School 


Finaneiai  Records 

The  main  purpose  of  the  financial  records 
is  to  keep  an  accurate  account  of  money  or 
tickets  outstanding.  Cash  receipts  will  also 
represent  income  from  sales. 

The  ledger  contains  three  types  of  accounts. 
The  cash  account  will  be  used  almost  exclusively 
for  cash  receipts.  A  separate  accounts- receiv¬ 
able  account  is  set  up  for  each  home-room  rep¬ 
resentative.  A  ticket  account  shows  credits  for 
all  tickets  issued  to  home-room  representatives 
as  well  as  debits  for  those  they  return. 

The  use  of  special  journals  simplifies  the 
work  of  journalizing,  which  must  often  be 
done  hurriedly.  Bank  deposits  are  to  be  re¬ 
corded  in  the  cash-receipts  journal  (see  Figure 
4)  and  are  to  be  proved  each  time  with  the 
sum  of  receipts  recorded  since  the  last  deposit. 

Figure  4. 

Cash  Receipts  Journal 

Date  F  Accounts  Credited  Cash  Deposits 

Received 


Entries  will  be  made  in  the  ticket-issue 
journal  (see  Figure  5)  when  the  original  quota 
of  tickets  is  allotted  to  each  room  and  when 
extra  tickets  are  issued.  A  ticket-return  journal 
will  be  similar  in  form  to  the  ticket-issue  jour¬ 
nal. 


Figure  5. 

Ticket  Issue  Journal 


Price  Tickets 
Account  No.  of  Account 
Date  P  Debited  Issued  Each  Credited 


Only  the  most  skillful  and  trustworthy  book¬ 
keeping  students  should  be  assigned  to  the 
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journalizing  work.  Any  confusion  at  this  point 
might  destroy  the  value  of  all  the  financial 
records.  The  handling  of  the  cash  receipts 
is  enough  to  occupy  one  person,  and  another 
can  record  the  tickets  issued  and  returned.  A 
third  can  do  the  posting  and  prepare  trial  bal¬ 
ances  frequently. 

Collections 

The  money  collected  should  be  turned  over 
every  day  to  the  student  bookkeeper  in  charge 
of  the  cash-receipts  journal.  Have  him  sta¬ 


tioned  at  a  central  meeting  place  for  a  defi¬ 
nite  period  of  time.  For  convenience,  this 
could  be  the  same  place  where  tickets  are  is¬ 
sued  and  returned  and  where  statistical  reports 
are  made. 

It  may  be  necessary  for  a  faculty  member 
to  co-operate  in  getting  returns  from  some  few 
delinquent  students.  Make  strenuous  efforts 
to  obtain  a  complete  settlement  within  a  week 
after  the  sales  campaign  is  over.  Collect  the 
home-r(X)m  record  sheets  when  they  are  proved 
and  keep  them  on  file  for  future  reference. 


National  Council  of  Business  Schools 


The  Third  Annual 
Convention  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Council  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Schools  was  held  at 
the  Hotel  Statler,  St. 
Louis,  on  Friday  and 
Saturday,  November  23 
and  24.  Approximately 
two  hundred  private 
school  executives  were  in 
attendance. 

The  annual  report  of 
the  executive  secretary. 
Dr.  J.  S.  Noffsinger,  in¬ 
dicated  that  approximately  85  per  cent  of  all 
I  the  better  private  business  schools  in  the  United 
States  are  now  support- 
1  ing  the  Council,  which 
has  an  aggressive  pro- 
:  I  gram  in  behalf  of  the- 
;  !  entire  field.  It  was  an- 
i  nounced  by  President  H. 

:  N.  Rasely  that  the  stand¬ 
ards  for  private  business 
I  schools  carefully  devel- 
‘  oped  during  the  past 
1  two  and  a  half  years  had 

-  t  now  been  accepted  by 
c  '  twenty-six  state  depart- 
2  '  ments  of  public  instruc- 

^  tion  as  the  basis  for  approving  private  business 
schools  to  participate  in  the  training  program 
^  \  for  discharged  veterans  under  Public  Law  346. 
Four  hundred  and  sixty- four  business  schools 
were  reported  to  have  requested  inspection  by  the 
t  Council  on  the  basis  of  the  approved  minimum 

—  f  standards.  Approximately  two  hundred  of  these 
r  \  schools  already  had  been  inspected  and  the  re- 

I  mainder  were  in  the  process.  Early  in  1946,  an 
__  I  edition  of  50,000  of  the  Directory  of  Approved 
)k-  1  ^^*vate  Business  Schools  in  the  U.  S.  will  be 
I  published  for  distribution  to  all  vocational  ad- 
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visers  in  the  public  secondary  schools  and  to  all 
veteran  advisors  and  veteran  agencies. 

This  conference  was  primarily  a  work-confer¬ 
ence  and  only  two  formal  addresses  were  made. 
One  was  the  annual  address  by  President  H.  N. 
Rasely  of  Boston,  and  the  other  was  the  dinner 
address  by  Dale  Carnegie  of  New  York  City. 

Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  are:  presi¬ 
dent,  Ben  H.  Henthorn,  Kansas  City  College  of 
Commerce;  first  vice-president,  E.  R.  Maetzold, 
Minneapolis  Business  College;  second  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  George  A.  Spaulding,  Bryant  and  Stratton 
Business  Institute,  Buffalo;  secretary,  Mrs.  Lil¬ 
lian  A.  Fleet,  Annapolis  Business  College,  Mary¬ 
land;  treasurer,  E.  G.  Purvis,  Strayer  College, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

The  retiring  president,  H.  N.  Rasely,  Burdett 
College,  has  served  as  president  of  the  Council 
since  its  organization  three  years  ago.  He  was 
presented  with  a  suitably  engraved  watch  to 
commemorate  his  services.  The  presentation  was 
made  by  S.  L.  Fisher,  Fisher  School,  Boston. 


Dr.  D.  D.  Lessenberry  Marries 

Mrs.  James  Harvey  McCain  of  1027  More- 
wood  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  has  announced  the 
marriage  of  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Bess  McCain 
Dahlinger,  to  Dr.  David  Daniel  Lessen¬ 
berry,  director  of  business  education,  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pittsburgh. 

The  ceremony  was  performed  at  1:15  Wednes¬ 
day,  December  26,  by  Dr.  Joseph  Sizoo  in  the 
Collegiate  Church  of  St.  Nicholas,  N.  Y.  C. 

Mrs.  Clifford  S.  Heinz  and  Commander  James 
Crawford  completed  the  bridal  party.  Dr.  Les- 
senberry’s  sister,  Mrs.  Donald  Talbott,  of  Elkins, 
West  Virginia,  and  daughter,  Susan,  were  guests. 

Dr.  Lessenberry  has  been  on  leave  of  absence 
from  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  since  last  June 
He  organized  and  administered  the  Secretarial 
Department  of  the  G.  I.  University  in  England 
until  it  closed  in  December. 


Ben  H.  Henthorn 
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Bookkeeping  Syllabus  Revision 


HENRY  OWEN 

For  many  years,  I  have  been  shouting  that 
the  bookkeeping  syllabus  used  in  most 
schools  is  in  need  of  a  thorough  overhauling. 
It  was,  therefore,  gratifying  to  read  an  article 
by  Jack  G.  Edelman  in  the  February,  1945, 
Business  Education  World  stating  that 
closing  and  adjusting  entries  are  taken  up 
much  too  early  in  the  course.  I  thoroughly 
agree  with  him.  However,  I  would  go  far 
beyond  Mr.  Edelman.  I  would  completely 
eliminate  all  adjusting  and  closing  entries  and 
the  preparation  of  financial  statements  from 
the  first  year  of  bookkeeping.  This  work  is 
too  difficult  for  most  of  our  students.  We 
should  not  go  beyond  the  trial  balance  in  the 
first  two  terms. 

However,  I  am  a  firm  advocate  of  the  bal¬ 
ance  sheet  approach.  I  insist  on  understanding, 
not  memory  work.  The  analysis  of  transactions, 
the  reasons  for  each  debit  and  credit  must  be 
thoroughly  taught. 

I  am  not  an  opponent  of  the  "accounting 
phases"  of  the  subject.  I  simply  insist  that 
the  preparation  of  financial  statements  and  ad¬ 
justing  entries  do  not  belong  in  the  first  two 
terms. 

Here  is  my  syllabus  for  first  year  bookkeep¬ 
ing.  I  believe  it  will  make  our  work  more 
practical,  more  effective,  and  result  in  a  far 
higher  passing  percentage. 

Boohkeeping  First  Term 

1.  Assets  and  Capital: 

a.  Kinds  of  assets:  cash,  merchandise,  stock, 
equipment,  supplies  and  services. 
h.  The  balance  sheet:  assets-capital. 
c.  Changes  in  the  balance  sheet. 

2.  The  Account: 

a.  Recording  in  the  account. 

b.  Finding  the  balance  of  an  account. 

c.  Interpretation  of  the  account. 

d.  The  analysis  chart.  Reasons  for  debits 
and  credits. 

3.  Changes  in  Capital: 

a.  Sales  Income  account.  Recording  of  cash 
sales.  Do  not  record  cost  of  sales. 

b.  Proprietor’s  personal  account. 

4.  The  Trial  Balance 

5.  Receivables: 
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4.  Accounts  receivable. 

b.  Notes  receivable. 

6.  Liabilities: 

4.  Accounts  payable. 
b.  Notes  payable. 

7.  Subdivision  of  Assets; 

4.  Merchandise: 

(1)  Merchandise  inventory. 

(2)  Merchandise  purchases. 

(3)  Freight  inward. 

(4)  Purchase  returns  (also  sales  returns) 

b.  Supplies  and  Service:  rent,  salaries,  in 
surance,  general  expense,  etc. 

c.  Equipment:  furniture  and  fixtures,  delivery 
equipment,  etc. 

8.  Books  of  Original  Entry:  The  Journal 

9.  Subdivision  of  the  Journal; 

4.  Purchase  journal. 

b.  Sales  journal. 

c.  Cash  receipts  journal. 

d.  Cash  payments  journal  (the  cash  book). 

e.  General  journal. 

10.  Practice  Sets: 

4.  Journalizing,  posting,  trial  balance. 
b.  Business  papers  and  business  procedure. 

Bookkeeping  Second  Term 

1.  Cash  Discount^: 

4.  Sales  discount. 

b.  Purchase  discount. 

c.  Special  columns  in  cash  book. 

2.  Interest  and  Discount: 

4.  Interest  Income:  Receiving  payment  for 
interest-bearing  note. 

b.  Interest  Cost;  Paying  our  interest-bearin| 
note. 

c.  Discounting  a  customer’s  non-interest-bear¬ 
ing  note. 

d.  Discounting  our  note  at  bank. 

3.  Controlling  Accounts: 

4.  Subdivision  of  ledger:  Three  ledger  plan 

b.  Accounts  receivable: 

(1)  Sales  journal. 

(2)  Cash  receipts  journal. 

c.  Accounts  payable: 

(1)  Purchase  journal. 

(2)  Cash  payments  journal. 

d.  General  journal. 

4.  Practice  Sets: 

4,  Journalizing,  posting,  trial  balance. 
b.  Business  papers  and  business  procedure. 


The  secret  of  education  lies  in  respecting  d* 
pupil. — Emerson 
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WITH  so  many  veterans  hunting  jobs, 
commercial  teachers  will  certainly  be 
interested  in  recommending  to  all  job  seekers  a 
little  book  called  6  Ways  to  Get  a  Job,  by  Paul 
W.  Boynton,  published  by  Harper  and  Brothers, 
and  selling  for  $1.50.  The  author  bases  this  book 
on  the  philosophy  that  job  hunting  should  never 
be  hit-and-miss;  such  a  method  produces  nothing 
but  weariness,  discouragement,  and  loss  of  self- 
confidence.  On  the  contrary,  seeking  a  job  is 
a  sales  campaign  and  requires  careful  planning 
and  intelligent  development.  Most  persons, 
strangely  enough,  do  their  poorest  selling  job 
with  the  most  important  product  they  will  ever 
have  to  sell — themselves.  The  reason  for  this  is 
that  they  usually  do  not  take  the  trouble  to  ac¬ 
quaint  themselves  with  the  product  which  they 
are  attempting  to  sell.  The  average  job  hunter 
does  not  know  where  to  sell  his  product,  nor 
how  to  look  for  a  job. 

Mr.  Boynton,  who  is  in  the  Industrial  Relations 
Department  of  Socony-Vacuum  Oil  Company, 
points  out  that  there  are  only  six  ways  to  get 
a  job:  1)  applying  at  a  regular  commercial 
employment  agency;  2)  commercial  advertising 
by  firms,  either  in  trade  journals  or  in  the  help- 
wanted  columns  of  the  daily  newspaper; 
personal  soliciting  by  making  up  a  list  of 
firms  and  canvassing  them?  4)  registering  with  a 
high  school  or  college  placement  office;  5) 
through  the  mediation  of  relatives  and  friends; 
6)  writing  a  letter  of  application. 

Secretarial  training  teachers,  who  teach  units 
dealing  with  application  letters,  will  be  interested 
in  the  sample  letters  on  pages  50  through 
57.  They  will  also  find  valuable  assistance  in 
the  many  suggestions  and  tips  for  the  job  hunter 
on  how  to  look  for  a  position.  Teachers  will 
find  comfort  in  Mr.  Boynton’s  statement  that 
there  are  few,  if  any,  blind-alley  jobs.  There 
are  only  blind-alley  people.  He  also  claims  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  uninteresting  job. 
There  are  only  uninterested  people.  The  teacher 
should  instill  in  his  students  the  philosophy  that 
work  is  not  a  punishment.  It  is,  in  itself,  one 
of  the  most  rewarding  things  in  life. 
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Many  business  teachers  offer  courses  in  eco¬ 
nomics,  banking,  and  finance.  Those  teachers  will 
be  well  rewarded  for  their  expenditure  of  time  if 
they  read  the  History  of  Banking  Theory,  by 
Lloyd  W.  Mints.  This  general  history  of  bank¬ 
ing  theory  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  is  published  by  the  University  of  Chicago 
Press  at  $3.50  a  copy.  It  is  an  excellent  expo¬ 
sition  of  monetary  theory,  banking  legislation,  and 
banking  progress  in  this  country  and  in  Great 
Britain.  While  it  is  not  as  easy  reading  as  a 
novel,  it  is  a  simple  presentation  of  a  very  com¬ 
plicated  topic.  You  will  find  this  volume  an 
excellent  addition  to  your  reference  library  if 
you  are  engaged  in  teaching  any  phase  of  eco¬ 
nomics,  banking,  money,  or  finance. 


You  can  read  Ivy  Years,  published  by  the 
Rutgers  University  Press  for  $2.50,  and  enjoy 
the  recollection  of  your  own  undergraduate  days, 
and  at  the  same  time  satisfy  your  conscience  that 
you  are  reading  a  professional  publication.  Ivy 
Years  is  a  story  of  a  student  who  came  to  the 
Rutgers  campus  nervous,  lonesome,  and  very 
much  concerned  about  his  future.  It  is  a  human- 
interest  account  of  what  happened  to  the  mind, 
the  heart,  and  the  spirit  of  this  typical  fresh¬ 
man.  It  is  an  excellent  picture  of  a  college  fac¬ 
ulty,  both  inside  and  outside  the  classrooms.  This 
volume  deals  with  the  complete  range  of  col¬ 
legiate  activities,  and  even  finishes  with  the  usual 
college  romance  and  stereotyped  "they  lived  hap¬ 
pily  ever  after”  conclusion.  It  is  an  interesting 
story  and  serves  as  an  excellent  orientation  for 
college  freshmen.  Teachers  and  administrators 
who  read  the  book  will  see  in  it  a  picture  of 
themselves. 


The  increased  importance  of  Latin  American 
relations  in  our  economic  and  business  activities 
should  be  reflected  in  our  business  classes.  Un¬ 
doubtedly,  many  commercial  teachers  will  spend 
their  summer  vacations  in  the  next  few  years 
traveling  through  Latin  America.  The  prospec- 
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tivc  traveler,  as  well  as  anyone  interested  in 
Latin  America,  will  find  a  great  deal  of  value  in 
the  Spanish  Handbook  for  Mariners  and  Trav¬ 
elers  in  Latin  America,  written  by  Laurence  F. 
Hawkins  and  published  by  the  Cornell  Mari¬ 
time  Press  for  12.50.  The  first  section  of  the 
book  is  an  introduction  to  Latin  America.  It 
explains  names,  areas,  population,  nations  in¬ 
cluded,  physical  characteristics,  history,  govern¬ 
ment,  and  other  features  of  the  Latin  American 
nations.  Another  section  gives  the  traveler  specific 
advice  on  planning  his  trip  and  conducting  him¬ 
self  when  journeying  through  the  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  countries. 

An  excellent  general  introduction  to  the  Span¬ 
ish  language  makes  up  a  third  distinct  section 
of  this  book.  It  shows  that  there  are  about 
five  hundred  Spanish  words  that  are  almost  iden¬ 
tical  with  their  English  equivalents.  It  also 
gives  a  brief  but  complete  explanation  of  Spanish 
pronunciation,  derivation,  and  grammar.  The 
major  part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  classified 
vocabularies  and  sentences  which  can  be  used  by 
the  traveler  on  specific  occasions,  such  as  buying 
tickets,  handling  his  luggage,  or  traveling  by 
automobile.  The  material  covered  in  this  part 
of  the  book  is  so  complete  that  a  person  without 
previous  knowledge  of  Spanish  can  certainly  man¬ 
age  to  travel  through  Latin  America  without 
suffering  the  usual  penalty  paid  by  those  not 
understanding  a  foreign  language. 


Rapid  Reviewg 

Selection  of  Students  for  Vocational  Training. 

This  bulletin.  No.  232  of  the  Vocational  Di¬ 
vision  of  the  United  States  Office  of  Education, 
gives  the  eight  basic  principles  involved  in  select¬ 
ing  students  for  any  vocational  program.  It  also 
contains  an  excellent  set  of  guidance  forms, 
which  include  application  admission  blanks,  coun¬ 
seling  forms,  cumulative  records,  placement  and 
follow-up  records,  and  miscellaneous  report 
cards,  attendance  records,  and  other  essential 
guidance  data.  It  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Washington,  D. 
C.,  and  was  prepared  by  Fred  M.  Fowler  for 
the  Vocational  Education  Division.  It  is  one 
of  the  volumes  in  the  Occupational  Information 
and  Guidance  Series  No.  13. 


Practical  Psychology,  by  Karl  S.  Bernhardt. 

A  simple  but  interesting  treatment  of  elemen¬ 
tary  psychology,  which  satisfies  a  real  need  for 
a  book  on  psychology  for  beginners.  It  seems  to 
be  scientifically  accurate  and  complete,  and  is 
written  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  thoroughly  un¬ 
derstandable  by  high  school  seniors  and  college 
freshmen.  It  has  especially  fine  sections  dealing 


with  social  relations,  vocational  adjustment,  per¬ 
sonality,  and  influencing  other  people.  Prospec¬ 
tive  teachers  will  find  of  great  value  the  sections 
dealing  with  child  behavior,  feelings  and  emotions, 
intelligence  tests,  and  learning.  It  is  published 
by  McGraw-Hill  at  $2.50. 

Techniques  of  Guidance,  by  Arthur  E.  Traxler. 

Any  teacher  doing  guidance  work  should  have 
on  his  shelf  this  volume  that  has  been  called 
“The  Counselor’s  Handbook.”  It  is  full  of  prac¬ 
tical  help  to  all  who  are  engaged  in  advising 
and  guiding  students.  The  teacher  will  find  in 
Chapters  3  to  14  a  vast  assortment  of  data  and 
suggestions  regarding  instruments  that  are  useful 
in  obtaining  information  about,  and  in  guiding, 
students.  It  also  contains  a  description  of  tests 
and  other  counseling  methods.  Any  teacher 
who  is  doing  vocational  counseling  should  have 
this  book  in  his  professional  library. 

Filing  as  a  Vocation,  by  Bertha  M.  Weeks. 

A  complete  presentation  of  the  work  per¬ 
formed  by  file  clerks.  It  includes  a  history  of  I 
filing,  as  well  as  a  description  of  the  duties,  I 
qualifications,  working  conditions,  advantages,  I 
disadvantages,  and  compensation  received  by  \ 
various  kinds  of  filing  clerks.  November,  1945, 
issue  of  Occupations. 


Working  for  the  Federal  Government.  I 

A  64-page  pamphlet  about  employment  in  the  1 
Federal  civil  service.  It  contains  facts  and  figures  I 
on  Federal  employment;  information  on  how 
to  apply  for  a  civil  service  job;  information  oh 
personal  practices  in  the  Federal  Government; 
and  descriptions  of  a  variety  of  Federal  jobs. 

In  the  field  of  business,  it  describes  various  cleri¬ 
cal,  accounting  and  auditing,  economics  and  sta¬ 
tistics,  administrative  and  business  positions.  For 
sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  United 
States  Government  Printing  Press.  Price,  15 
cents.  It  was  published  by  the  United  States  Civil 
Service  Commission  as  Form  4806  in  July,  1945. 


An  Analysis  of  the  Work  of  General  Clerical 
Employees,  by  Thelma  M.  Potter. 

Published  as  Bulletin  No.  37  of  the  National 
Association  of  Business  Teacher-Training  Insti¬ 
tutions.  This  is  an  abstract  of  the  original  study 
made  by  Professor  Potter  for  her  doctoral  dis¬ 
sertation  at  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity.  It  presents  an  analysis  of  the  status  and 
work  performed  by  general  clerical  workers.  It  ' 
was  edited  by  Stephen  J.  Turille  and  sells  for 
50  cents. 


Defeat  isn’t  bitter  if  you  don’t  swallow  it. — 
The  Consol  Dealer 
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I  Our  Contributors 

•  Arthur  B.  Adams,  who  writes  convincingly 
of  'The  Importance  of  Business  English  in  Busi¬ 
ness  Training’"  on  page  324,  is  dean  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Business  Administration,  University  of 
Oklahoma.  He  has  served  as  president  of  several 

!  national  collegiate  associations  and  was  selected 
)  by  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International 
i  Peace  to  study  economic  conditions  in  Europe 
I  in  the  summer  of  1931.  Dr.  Adams  holds  mas¬ 
ter’s  and  doctor’s  degrees  from  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  and  has  published  seven  books  on  eco¬ 
nomics  and  allied  business  subjects,  in  addition 
to  numerous  articles.  He  has  been  dean  of  the 
,  College  of  Business  Administration  at  Oklahoma 
since  1923. 

•  Ellen  Kruger,  shorthand  and  penmanship 
teacher  at  the  Minnesota  School  of  Business  in 
Milwaukee,  is  well  known  to  B.E.W.  readers  for 
her  beneficial  tests  on  disjointed  analogical  word 

'  beginnings  and  endings  published  in  the  March 
and  May  issues  last  year.  Miss  Kruger  has  di- 
>  plomas  from  Gregg  College  and  from  the  Palmer 
School  of  Penmanship  of  Chicago.  Her  hobby 
I  is  the  study  of  the  origins  of  handwriting.  Be¬ 
fore  June,  1945,  when  she  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Minnesota  school.  Miss  Kruger  was  head 
of  the  Secretarial  Department  of  the  Mitchell 
(South  Dakota)  Business  College.  She  was 
’  awarded  the  Silver  Medal  in  1938  in  the  Gregg 
I  Writer  Teachers’  Medal  Test.  Her  joined  ana- 
I  logical  word  endings  test  begins  on  page  329. 

I  •  Adeline  Frances  Nickerson,  instructor  of  com- 
j  mercial  subjects  at  Brookline,  Massachusetts, 

1  High  School,  has  studied  at  Boston  University 
and  the  Rochester  (New  York)  Business  Insti¬ 
tute.  Her  interest  in  the  personality  development 
of  her  students  is  evidenced  in  the  bibliography 
of  books  of  interest  to  young  people  on  page 
I  327. 


•  John  T.  Walter,  who  has  been  serving  in  the 
United  States  Navy  for  the  past  two  years,  was 
formerly  a  teacher  in  the  business  education  di¬ 
visions  of  West  Liberty  (Virginia)  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College,  New  York  University,  and  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Delaware.  Awarded  his  M.A.  by  Co¬ 
lumbia,  Mr.  Walter  has  taken  additional  grad¬ 
uate  work  in  the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  New 
York  University,  and  the  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  On  page  331,  Mr.  Walter  gives  his  well- 
formulated  and  successful  plan  for  the  student 
ticket  selling  project  he  conducted  several  years 
ago  for  the  students  of  his  bookkeeping  and 
salesmanship  classes  at  Springfield  Township 
High  School,  Chestnut  Hill,  Philadelphia. 

NOMA  Book  On  the  Way 

The  National  Office  Management  Associa¬ 
tion  has  just  completed  mailing  to  its  members 
its  1945  Proceedings.  This  year’s  copy  contains  Hl 

thirty-four  timely  and  authoritative  papers,  and 
a  "Time  Saving  Ideas’’  section;  a  four-way  in¬ 
dex  adds  to  the  book’s  usefulness.  Since  no  na¬ 
tional  conference  was  held  this  year  due  to 
transportation  restrictions,  the  144-page  book 
highlights  the  talks  given  at  over  a  score  of  re¬ 
gional  conferences  across  the  nation. 

Demand  for  the  Proceedings  in  prior  years 
has  been  so  great  that  the  Association  has  this 
year  made  the  book  available  for  nonmembers. 

It  may  be  obtained  through  the  Secretary,  W.  H. 

Evans,  2118  Lincoln-Liberty  Building,  Philadel¬ 
phia  7,  Pennsylvania,  for  $5. 

If  at  First  You  Don’t  Succeed  .  .  . 

THE  salesman  called  on  a  big  business  man 
near  the  close  of  a  rush  day.  When  he  was  ad¬ 
mitted  the  magnate  said: 

"You  ought  to  feel  honored.  During  the  day 
I  have  refused  to  see  eleven  men.” 

"I  know,”  replied  the  agent.  "I’m  all  of 
them!” — The  Continental  Counsellor 


———BOOKKEEPING  CONTEST  COUPON  —  ———  —  — 
(See  pages  318-319  for  details) 

Awards  Department,  Business  Education  World,  270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

1.  I  plan  to  enter  approximately  ^ -  students  in  your  International  Bookkeeping  Contest.  Send 

me  complete  information  and  contest  material  at  once. 

2  In  addition  to  my  free  teacher’s  copy,  please  send,  at  2  cents  each  -  student  reprints  of  the 

bookkeeping  contest  project.  Remittance  for  reprints  enclosed  % - 

Name . 

School  . . 

School  Address . 

City  and  State . 

(Please  include  zone  number,  if  any.) 


F^qRUARY,  1946 
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THE  GREGG  WRITER  j 

A  MAGAZINE  FOR  SECRETARIES 
STENOGRAPHERS,  AND  TYPISTS  ‘ 


....  Kindles  the  spark  of  interest  in  | 
students  at  the  beginning  and  keeps  , 
the  flame  of  enthusiasm  burning 
brightly  throughout  the  course  by 
its  timely  arrival  each  month. 

....  Inspires  students  to  better  effort  by 
means  of  friendly  and  persuasive 
editorials  and  zestful  success  stories. 

....  Encourages  the  shorthand  reading 
habit  early  by  means  of  graded 
shorthand  plates. 

_ Establishes  a  spirit  of  friendly  co¬ 
operation  between  students  and 
teachers  through  THE  LEARNER’S 
DEPARTMENT,  which  produces  bet¬ 
ter  teaching  results. 

....  Arouses  exciting  interest  in  build¬ 
ing  shorthand  and  typing  skill  by 
offering  AWARDS  for  satisfactory 
accomplishment  and  progress. 

Order  second-semester  subscriptions  today! 

School  Notes:  5  issues — 60  cents:  1  year,  $1X10. 

THE  GREGG  WRITER,  270  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 
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Are  These 
ADVANTAGES 
Working 
for  YOU 


Each  month  tho  B.  E.  W.  giroi  in  this 
departmont  lomo  7.500  words  of  to- 
locted  moterial  counted  In  units  of  20 
standard  words  for  dictation.  This  ma¬ 
terial  will  bo  fotmd  in  shorthand  in  tho 
some  issue  of  THE  GREGG  WRITER. 


Hunting  the  Snow 

From  “Ways  of  the  Woods” 

DALLAS  LORE  SHARP 

Ktprinted  by  p«rmiM§lon  of  tho  Houghton  Mifflin  Company 

from  tho  "Rivortido  Literature  Seriet”  Mo,  266 

YOU  want  no  gun,  no  club,  no  game-bag,  no  steel 
trap,  no  snare,  when  you  go  hunting  the  snow. 
Ruwer  boots  or  overshoes,*®  a  good,  stout  stick  to 
help  you  up  the  ridges,  a  pair  of  field  glasses,  and 
a  keen  eye,  are  all  you  need  for  this  hunt*® — besides, 
of  course,  the  snow  and  the  open  country. 

You  have  shoveled  the  first  snow  of  the  winter; 
you  have  been  snow-balling  in  it;  you  have  coasted 
on  it;  and  gone  sleigh-riding  over  it;  but  unless  you 
have  gone  hunting  over  it^  you  have  missed  the 
rarest,  best  sport  that  the  first  snowfall  can  bring  you. 

Of  all  the  days  to  be  out  in  the  woods,  the  day”* 
that  follows  the  first  snowfall  is — the  best?  No,  not 
the  best.  For  there  is  the  day  in  April  when  you  go 
after***  arbutus;  and  there  is  the  day  in  June  when 
the  turtles  come  out  to  lay  in  the  sand;  the  muggy, 
cloudy  day  in  August***  when  the  perch  are  hungry 
for  you  in  the  creek;  the  hazy  Indian  Summer  day 
when  the  chestnuts  are  dropping**®  for  you  in  the 
pastures;  the  keen,  crisp  February  day  when  the  ice 
spreads  glassy-clear  and  smooth  for  you  over  the”* 
millpond;  the  muddy,  raw,  half-thawed,  half-lighted, 
half-drowned  March  day  when  the  pussy  willows  are 
breaking,  and  the  first  spring**®  frogs  are  piping  to 
you  from  the  meadow.  Then  there  is — every  day, 
every  one  of  the  three  hundred  and  sixty-**®five  days, 
each  of  them  best  days  to  be  out  in  the  live  world 
of  the  fields  and  woods. 

But  one  of  the  very  best  days**®  to  be  out  in  the 
woods  is  the  day  that  follows  the  first  winter  snow¬ 
fall,  for  that  is  the  day  when  you  must  shoulder**® 
a  good  stout  stick  and  go  gunning.  Gunning  with  a 
stick?  Yes,  with  a  stick,  and  rub^r  boots,  and  bird 
glasses.  Along  with**®  this  outfit  you  might  take  a 
small  jointed  foot-rule  with  which  to  measure  your 
quarry,  and  a  notebook  to  carry  the*®®  game  home  in. 

It  ought  to  be  the  day  after  the  first  real  snow, 
but  not  if  that  snow  happens  to  be  a  blizzard**®  and 
lies  deep  in  dry  powdery  drifts,  for  then  you  could 
hardly  follow  a  trail  if  you  should  find  one.  Do  not 
try  the**®  hunt,  either,  if  the  snow  comes  heavy  and 
wet;  for  then  the  animals  will  stay  in  their  dens 
until  the  snow  melts,  knowing,**®  as  they  do,  that  the 
»ft,  slushy  stuff  will  soon  disappear.  TTie  snow  you 
Med  will  lie  even  and  smooth,  an  inch  or**"  two 
deep,  and  will  be  just  damp  enough  to  pack  into 
tight  snowballs. 

If,  however,  the  early  snows  are  not  ideal,*®*  then 


wait  until  over  an  old  crusted  snow  there  falls  a  fresh 
layer  about  an  inch  deep.  This  may  prove  even**® 
better  hunting  for  by  this  time  in  the  winter  the 
animals  and  oirds  are  quite  used  to  snow-walking, 
and,  besides,**®  their  stores  of  food  are  now  running 
short,  compelling  them  to  venture  forth  whether  or 
not  they  wish  to  go. 

It  was  early**®  in  December  that  our  first  hunting- 
snow  came  last  year.  We  were  ready  for  it,  waiting 
for  it,  and  when  the  winter**®  sun  broke  over  the 
ridge,  we  started  the  hunt  at  the  hen-yard  gate,  where 
we  saw  tracks  in  the  thin,  new  snow  that  led”®  us  up 
the  ridge,  and  along  its  narrow  back,  to  a  hollow 
stump.  Here  the  hunt  began  in  earnest;  for  not 
until™  that  trail  of  close,  double,  nail-pointed  prints 
went  under  the  stump  were  the  four  small  'boys  con¬ 
vinced  that  we  were  tracking  a**®  skunk  and  not  a  cat. 

The  creature  had  moved  leisurely — that  you  could 
tell  by  the  closeness  of  the  prints.  Wide-apart  tracks*” 
in  the  snow  mean  hurry.  Now  a  cat,  going  as  slowly 
as  this  creature  went,  would  have  put  down  her  dainty 
feet  almost*”  in  a  single  line,  and  would  have  left 
round,  cushion-marked  holes  in  the  snow,  not  tri¬ 
angular,  nail-pointed  prints  like**®  these.  Cals  do  not 
venture  into  holes  under  stumps,  either. 

WE  had  bagged  our  first  quarry!  No,  no!  We 
had  not  pulled  that**®  wood  pussy  out  of  his  hole 
and  put  him  into  our  game-bag.  We  did  not  want 
to  do  that.  We  really  carried*”  no  bag;  and  if  we 
had,  we  should  not  have  put  the  wood  pussy  into  it, 
for  we  were  hunting  tracks,  not  animals,*”  and  "bag¬ 
ging  bur  quarty”  meant  trailing  a  creature  to  its  den, 
or  following  its  track  till  we  had  discovered  some¬ 
thing*”  it  had  done,  or  what  its  business  was,  and 
why  it  was  out.  We  were  on  the  snow  for  animal 
facts,  not  pelts. 

We*”  were  elated  with  our  luck,  for  this  stump 
was  not  five  minutes  by  the  ridge  path  from  the  hen- 
yard.  And  here,  standing  on**®  the  stump,  we  were 
only  sixty  minutes  away  ^om  Boston  Common  by  the 
automobile,  driving  no  faster*”  than  the  law  allows. 
So  we  were  hunting,  not  in  a  wilderness,  but  just 
outside  our  dooryard  and  almost  within*”  the  borders 
of  a  great  city. 

And  that  is  the  first  interesting  fact  of  our  morning 
hunt.  No  one  but  a  lover*”  of  the  woods  and  a 
careful  walker  on  the  snow  would  believe  that  here 
in  the  midst  of  hayfields,  in  sight  of  the*”  smoke  of 
city  factories,  so  many  of  the  original  wild  wood-folk 
still  live  and  travel  their  night  paths**®  undisturbed. 

Still,  this  is  a  rather  rough  bit  of  country,  broken, 
led^  boulder-strewn,  with  swamps  and  woodv  hills 
tha^  alternate  with  small  towns  and  cultivated  fields 
for  many  miles  around. 

Here  the  animals  are  still  at  home,  as  this*”  hole 
of  the  skunk's  under  the  stump  proved.  But  there 
was  more  proof.  As  we  topped  the  ridge  on  the 
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trail  of  the  skunk,  we  crossed"®  another  trail,  made 
up  of  bunches  of  four  prints — two  long  and  broad, 
two  small  and  roundish — spaced  about  a  yard  apart. 

A*®*  hundred  times,  the  winter  before,  we  had  tried 
that  trail  in  the  hope  of  finding  the  form  or  the 
burrow  of  its  maker;®*®  but  it  crossed  and  turned 
and  doubled,  and  always  led  us  into  a  tangle,  out  of 
which  we  never  got  a  clue.*“  It  was  the  track  of  the 
great  northern  hare,  as  we  knew,  and  we  were  re¬ 
lieved  to  see  the  strong  prints  of  our  cunning  neigh¬ 
bor**®  again;  for,  what  with  the  foxes  and  the  hunters, 
we  were  afraid  it  might  have  fared  ill  with  him. 
But  here  he  was,**®  with  four  good  legs  under  him; 
and,  after  bagging  our  skunk,  we  returned  to  pick  up 
the  hare’s  trail,  to  try  our  luck  once*®®®  more. 

WE  followed  his  long,  leisurely  leaps  down  the 
ridge,  out  into  our  mowing-field,  and  over  to  the 
birches  below*®*®  the  house.  Here  he  had  capered 
about  in  the  snow,  had  stood  up  on  his  haunches  and 
gnawed  the  bark  from  off  a  green*®"  oak  sucker  two 
and  a  half  feet  from  the  ground.  This,  doubtless, 
was  pretty  near  his  length,  stretched  out — an  interest¬ 
ing  item;^®*®  not  exact  to  the  inch,  perhaps,  but  close 
enough  for  us;  for  who  would  care  to  kill  him  in 
order  to  measure***®  him  with  scientific  accuracy? 

Nor  was  this  all;  for  up  the  footpath  through  the 
birches  came  the  marks  of  two**®®  dogs.  They  joined 
the  marks  of  the  hare.  And  then,  back  along  the 
edge  of  the  woods  to  the  bushy  ridge,  we  saw  a 
pretty***®  race. 

It  was  all  in  our  imaginations,  all  done  for  us  by 
those  long-flinging  footprints  in  the  snow.  But  we 
saw**"  it  all — the  white  hare,  the  yelling  hounds,  nip 
and  tuck,  in  a  burst  of  speed  across  the  open  field 
which  must  have  left  a*‘"  gap  in  the  wind  behind. 

It  had  all  come  as  a  surprise.  The  hounds  had 
climbed  the  hill  on  the  scent  of  a  fox,  and  had|**® 
started  the  hare  unexpectedly.  Off  he  had  gone  with 
a  jump.  But  just  such  a  jump  of  fear  is  what  a 
hare’s*^  magnificent  legs  were  intended  for. 

'Those  legs  carried  him  a  clear  twelve  feet  in  some 
of  the  longest  leaps  for  the  ridge;***®  and  they  carried 
him  to  safety,  so  far  as  we  could  read  the  snow. 
In  the  medley  of  hare-and-hound  tracks  on  the 
ridge^  there  was  no  sign  of  a  tragedy.  He  had 
escaped  again — but  how  and  where  we  have  still  to 
learn. 

WE  had  bagged  our**"  hare — yet  we  have  him 
still  to  bag — and  taking  up  the  trail  of  one  of  the 
dogs,  we  continued  our  hunt.  One  of  the**"  joys  of 
this  snow-hunting  is  having  a  definite  road  or  trail 
blazed  for  you  by  knowing,  purposeful  wild-animal**®® 
feet. 

You  do  not  have  to  blunder  ahead,  breaking  your 
way  into  this  wilderness  world,  trusting  luck  to  bring 
you**"  somewhere.  'The  wild  animal  or  the  dog  goes 
this  way,  and  not  that,  for  a  reason.  You  are  watch¬ 
ing  that  reason  all***®  along;  you  are  pack-fellow  to 
the  hound;  you  hunt  with  him. 

Here  the  hound  had  thrust  his  muzzle  into  a  snow¬ 
capped  pile**"  of  slashings,  had  gone  clear  round  the 
pile,  then  continued  on  his  way.  But  we  stopped; 
for  out  of  the  pile,  in  a  single,’*"  direct  line,  ran  a 
number  of  mouse  prints,  going  and  coming.  A  dozen 
white-footed  mice  might  have  traveled  that  road**" 
since  the  day  before,  when  the  snow  had  ceased 
falling. 

We  entered  the  tiny  road,  for  in  this  kind  of  hunt¬ 
ing  a  mouse**"  is  as  good  as  a  mink,  and  found  our¬ 
selves  descending  the  woods  toward  the  garden  patch 
below.  Halfway  down  we  came  to**"  a  great  red 
oak,  into  a  hole  at  the  base  of  which,  as  into  the 
portal  of  some  mighty  castle,  ran  the  road’"®  of  the 


mice.  That  was  the  end  of  it.  There  was  not  a 
single  straying  footprint  beyond  the  tree. 

I  reached  in  as  far**"  as  my  arm  would  go,  and 
drew  out  a  fistful  of  pop-corn  cobs.  So  here  was 
part  of  my  scanty  crop!  I  pushed  in  a^in,**"  and 
gathered  up  a  bunch  of  chestnut  shells,  hickory  nuts, 
and  several  neatly  rifled  hazelnuts.  This  was**"  story 
enough.  There  must  be  a  family  of  mice  living 
under  the  slashing-pile,  who  for  some  good  reasoo 
kept**"  their  stores  here  in  the  recesses  of  this  ancient 
red  oak.  Or  was  this  some  squirrel’s  barn  being 
pilfered  by  the  mice,*"®  as  my  barn  is  the  year  round' 

It  was  not  all  plain.  But  this  question,  this  constant 
riddle  of  the  woods,  is  part  of  our**"  constant  joy 
in  the  woods.  Life  is  always  new,  and  always  strange, 
and  always  fascinating. 

It  has  all  been  studied'*"  and  classified  according 
to  species.  Any  one  knowing  the  woods  at  all,  would 
know  that  these  were  mouse  ttacks,  would  even*"  ; 
know  that  they  were  the  tracks  of  the  white-footed 
mouse,  and  not  the  tracks  of  the  jumping  mouse,  the 
house  mouse,  or  the  meadow**"  mouse.  But  what 
is  the  whole  story  of  these  prints?  What  purpose, 
what  intention,  what  feeling,  do  they  spell?  What 
and  why.^**" — a  hundred  times! 

So  it  is  not  the  bare  tracks  that  we  are  hunting; 
it  is  the  meaning  of  the  tracks — where  they  are 
going,**"  and  what  they  are  going  for.  Burns  saw  t 
little  mouse  run  across  the  furrows  as  he  was  plow¬ 
ing  and  wrote  a**"  poem  about  it.  So  could  we  write 
a  poem  if  we,  like  Burns,  would  stop  to  think  what 
the  running  of  these  little**"  mice  across  the  snow 
might  mean.  The  woods  and  fields,  summer  and 
winter,  are  full  of  poems  that  might  be  written  if 
we**"  only  knew  just  all  that  the  tiny  snow-prints 
of  a  wood  mouse  mean,  or  understood  just  what, 
"root  and  all,  and  all  in**"  all,”  the  humblest  flower 
is. 

'The  pop -corn  cobs,  however,  we  did  understand; 
they  told  a  plain  story;  and,  falling*"  in  with  a  gray 
squirrel’s  track  not  far  from  the  red  oak,  we  went  on, 
our  burdenless  game-bag  heavier,  our  hearts  lighter*" 
that  we,  by  the  sweat  of  our  brows,  had  contributed 
a  few  ears  of  corn  to  the  comfort  of  this  snowy 
winter**"  world. 

THE  squirrel’s  track  wound  up  and  down  the  hill¬ 
side,  wove  in  and  out  and  round  and  round,  hitting 
every  possible**"  tree,  as  if  the  only  road  for  a  squirrel 
was  one  that  looped  and  doubled,  and  tied  up  every 
stump,  and  zigzagged'*"  into  every  tree  trunk  in  the 
woods. 

But  all  this  maze  was  no  ordinary  journey.  He 
had  not  run  this**"  coil  of  a  road  for  breakfast,  be¬ 
cause  a  squirrel,  when  he  travels,  say  for  distant 
nuts,  goes  as  directly  as  you'*"  go  to  your  school  or 
office;  only  he  goes  not  by  streets,  but  by  trees,  never 
crossing  more  of  the  open  in  a**"  single  rush  than 
the  space  between  him  and  the  nearest  tree  that  will 
take  him  on  his  way. 

What  interested  us  here**"  in  the  woods  was  the 
fact  that  a  second  series  of  tracks,  just  like  the  first, 
except  that  they  were  only  about  half**"  as  large, 
dogged  the  larger  tracks  persistently,  leaping  tree  for 
tree,  and  landing  track  for  track  with  astonishing^ 
accuracy  tracks  which,^  had  they  not  been  evidently 
those  of  a  smaller  squirrel,  would  have  read  to  us 
most  menacingly."" 

As  this  was  the  mating  season  for  squirrels,  I  sug¬ 
gested  that  it  might  have  been  a  kind  of  Atalanta’s*" 
race  here  in  the  woods.  But  why  did  so  little  il 
squirrel  want  to  mate  with  one  so  large?  Thor 
would  not  look  well*®"  together,  was  the  answer  of 
the  small  boys.  Tliey  thought  it  much  more  likely 
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that  Father  Squirrel  had  been  playing  wood-tag*®*® 
with  one  of  his  children. 

Then,  suddenly,  as  sometimes  happens  in  the  woods, 
the  true  meaning  of  the  signs  was  fairly*®**  hurled 
at  us,  for  down  the  hill,  squealing  and  panting, 
rushed  a  full-sized  gray  squirrel,  with  a  red  squirrel 
like  a  shadow,****  like  a  weasel,  at  his  heels. 

For  just  an  instant  I  thought  it  was  a  weasel,  so 
swift  and  silent  and  gliding  were^*®  its  movements, 
so  set  and  cruel  seemed  its  expression,  so  sure,  so 
inevitable,  its  victory, 

Aether  it***®  ever  caught  the  gray  squirrel  or  not, 
and  what  it  would  have  done  had  it  caught  the  big 
fellow,  I  do  not  know.  But  I***®  have  seen  the  chase 
often — the  gray  squirrel  nearly  exhausted  with  fright 
and  fatigue,  the  red  squirrel  hard  after  him.***®  They 
tore  round  and  round  us,  then  up  over  the  hill,  and 
disappeared. 

ONE  of  the  rarest  prints  for  most  snow-hunters**®* 
nowadays,  but  one  or  the  commonest  hereabouts,  is 
the  quick,  sharp  track  of  the  fox.  In  the  spring 
particularly,***®  when  my  fancy  young  chickens  are 
turned  out  to  pasture,  I  have  spells  of  fearing  that 
the  fox  will  never  be***®  exterminated  here  in  this 
uotillable  but  beautiful  chicken  country.  In  the  win¬ 
ter,  however,  when  I  see***®  Reynard's  trail  across  my 
lawn,  when  I  hear  the  music  of  the  baying  hounds 
and  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  white-tipped  brush  swing- 
ing***®  serenely  in  advance  of  the  coming  pack,  I  can¬ 
not  but  admire  the  capable,  cunning  rascal,  cannot***® 
Ixit  be  glad  for  him,  and  marvel  at  him,  so  resource¬ 
ful,  so  superior  to  his  almost  impossible***®  condi¬ 
tions,  his  almost  numberless  foes. 

We  started  across  the  meadow  on  his  trail,  but 
found  it  leading  so  straightaway***®  for  the  ledges, 
and  so  continuously  blotted  out  by  the  passing  of 
the  pack,  that,  striking  the  wallowy***®  path  of  a 
i  muswat  in  the  middle  of  the  meadow,  we  took  ^ 
the  new  scent  to  see  what  the  shuffling,  cowering**” 
water-rat  wanted  from  across  the  snow. 

A  m3n  is  known  by  the  company  he  keeps,  by  the 
way  he  wears  his***®  hat,  by  the  manner  of  his  laugh; 
and  among  the  wild  animals  nothing  tells  more  of 
character  than  their  manner***®  of  moving.  You  can 
read  animal  character  as  easily  in  the  snow  as  you 
can  read  act  and  direction.***® 

'  The  timidity,  the  indecision,  the  lack  of  purpose, 
the  restless,  meaningless  curiosity  of  this***®  muskrat 
were  evident  from  the  first  in  the  starting,  stopping, 
returning,  going-on  track  he  had  plowed  out  in  the*^ 
thin  snow. 

He  did  not  know  where  he  was  going  or  what  he 
was  going  for;  he  knew  only  that  he  insisted  upon**®* 
going  back,  but  all  the  while  kept  going  on;  that 
he  wanted  to  go  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  yet  kept 
moving***®  straight  ahead. 

I  We  came  to  a  big  wallow  in  the  snow,  where,  in 
I  sudden  fear,  he  had  had  a  fit  at  the  thought  of***® 
something  that  might  not  have  happened  to  him  had 
he  stayed  at  home.  Every  foot  of  the  trail  read,  "He 
would  if  he  could;***®  if  he  couldn’t,  how  could  he?” 

We  followed  him  on,  across  a  dozen  other  trails, 
for  it  is  not  every  winter***®  night  that  the  muskrat’s 
I  f^  get  the  better  of  his  head,  and,  willv^illy,  take 
him  abroad.  Strange  and  fatal  weakness!^  He  goes 
and  cannot  stop. 

Along  the  stone  wall  of  the  meadow  we  tracked 
him,  across  the  highroad,  over  our  garden,***®  into 
I  the  orchard,  up  the  woody  hill  to  the  yard,  back  down 
j  the  hill  to  the  orchard,  out  into  the  garden,***®  and 

^  back  toward  the  orchard  again;  and  here,  on  a  knoll 

li  just  at  the  edge  of  the  scanty,  skeleton  shadow  where 
the****  sunlight  fell  through  the  trees,  we  lost  him. 


Two  mighty  wings,  we  saw,  had  touched  the  snow 
lightly  here,  and  the  lumbering  trail***®  had  vanished 
as  into  the  air. 

Qose  and  mysterious  the  shadowy  silent  wings 
hang  poised  indoors  and  out.  Laughter**®®  and  tears 
are  companions.  Life  begins,  but  death  sometimes 
ends  the  trail.  Yet  the  sum  of  life,  outdoors  and  in, 
is  peace,***®  gladness,  and  fulfillment.  (2724) 

Remember— 

WHEN  you  know  you  are  doing  your  job  per¬ 
fectly — lcx)k  for  ways  to  improve  it— -or  someone 
else  will. — Martin  Vanbee  (20) 


IF  we  are  not  responsible  for  the  thoughts  that 
pass  our  doors,  we  are  at  least  responsible  for  those  we 
admit*®  and  entertain. — Charles  B.  Newcomb  (26) 


Radar  Readied  as  Safety 
Boon  for  Air  Travel 

From  the  Air  Press  Service,  Washington,  D.  C. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA.  Steps  were  begun 
recently  to  apply  the  wartime  miracle  of  radar*®  to 
increase  the  safety  of  commercial  air  travel  now 
peace  has  come. 

With  ten  carloads  of  appliances  loaned*®  by  the 
Army  and  Navy,  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration 
began  a  series  of  epoch-making*®  experiments  at  its 
station  in  Indianapolis. 

At  airport  radar  will  be  able  to  detect*®  the  presence 
of  all  approaching  aircraft,  whose  actual  positions  as 
far  away  as  twenty-five  miles  will  appear*®®  on  a 
screen  in  front  of  the  man  in  charge  of  the  control 
tower,  even  in  bad  weather  and  at  night.  He  will**® 
then  be  able  to  order  some  to  wait,  if  traffic  is  too 
heavy,  and  others  he  will  be  able  to  guide  in,’*®  even 
though  the  pilots  themselves  might  not  know  their 
own  exact  positions. 

Then,  there  will  also  be  a  collision**®  warning  device 
on  each  plane’s  instrument  panel  to  show  if  another 
plane  or  other  obstacle  is  within**®  hazardous  range. 
Radar  will  give  pilots  and  co-pilots  an  extra  pair  of 
eyes,  seeing  in  all  directions  at*®®  the  same  time. 

Use  of  radar  to  bring  planes  in  for  blind  landings 
at  night  or  in  zero  visibility  has**®  already  been 
developed  to  a  high  degree  in  military  flying.  Now 
comes  the  first  concrete  evidence  oP*®  the  nearness 
of  its  use  in  peacetime  operations. 

Until  recently  radar  has  been  one  of  the  war’s 
best-guarded**®  secrets.  Lifting  of  the  censorship  for 
the  first  time  reveals  the  pulse  time  modulation  prin¬ 
ciple  on  which**®  it  works.  As  described  in  the  terms 
permitted  publication,  pulses  of  radio  waves  are 
emitted  from  a*®®  transmitter  at  regular  intervals. 

When  they  strike  the  target  they  are  interrupted 
and,  like  an  echo,**®  reflected  back  along  a  path  not 
far  away  from  their  original  course  to  a  receiver  ad¬ 
jacent  to  the**®  transmitter.  Distance  of  the  target  is 
determined  bv  measuring  the  time  of  travel  of  the 
pulses  along**®  the  path  from  transmitter  to  target  and 
back  to  the  receiver.  It  is  eflFective  up  to  at  least 
thirty-five**®  miles.* 

Incidentally,  although  the  principle  was  discovered 
twenty-five  years  ago,  the  name  itself  arose*®®  out  of 
the  present  war:  Radio-detection-and- ranging,  hence 
Ra-d-a-r.  (415) 

'Tbla  wu  before  the  astonlablng  ezimiroent  that  reached  the 
moon  and  back.— Editor. 
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Banks 

JUST  in  case  you  didn’t  know  it,  here’s  how  the 
Treasury  defines  certain  types  of  banks  in  its  pub¬ 
lication,  Minut^  Man: 

'The  twelve  Federal  Reserve  Banks  constitute  the 
central  banking  system  of  our  country.  These  Banks 
hold  the*®  reserves  of  member  banks;  furnish  a 
reservoir  of  credit  for  member  banks;  and  are  the 
principal  instruments*®  for  issuance  of  paper  cur- 
'rency. 

Federal  Reserve  Member  Banks  comprise  all  na¬ 
tional  banks  in  the*®  continental  United  States  and 
such  state  banks,  including  commercial  banks,  sav¬ 
ings  banks,  and  trust  companies,  as  have'®®  applied 
for  and  bew  admitted  to  membership  under  certain 
prescribed  conditions. 

Commercial  Banks  are  banks  which"®  ho|d  check¬ 
ing  accounts  and  other  deposits  subject  to  withdrawal 
upon  demand,  and  which  also  make  loans,'*®  usually 
shortterm,  to  commerce,  agriculture,  and  industry. 

{National  Banks  (chartered  under  Federal  Law),'*® 
and  State  Banks  (chartered  under  State  Law)  are 
commercial  banks,  as  are  private  or  unincorporated 
banks  in  some'*®  states.} 

Savings  Banks  are  institutions  whose  principal 
business  is  the  holding  of  savings  and  time  deposits. 
They^  invest  their  funds  principally  in  mortgage 
loans  and  securities.  Their  charters  are  state-issued. 

{Mutual  Savings”*  Banks  are  owned  by  their  de¬ 
positors,  and  managed  by  boards  of  trustees,  usually 
self-perpetuating**®  ladies.} 

Building  and  Loan  Associations  are  corporations, 
usually  mutually  owned,  designed  to**®  encourage 
savings  and  provide  financing  facilities  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  homes. 

Federal  Home  Loan  Banks,  one**®  serving  in  each 
of  twelve  districts,  were  organized  to  furnish  a 
permanent  reservoir  of  credit  for  local*®®  building 
and  loan  associations  and  other  home-financing  in¬ 
stitutions. — From  "about  The  First,"  published  bf” 
the  First  National  Bank  of  Boston  and  associated  com¬ 
panies.  (555) 

A  Good  Stenographer 

Ltcture  given  by  WILLIAM  HICKOX,  Founder  of 
rile  Hickox  Shorthand  School  of  Boston,  Mass., 
to  his  graduating  class  January  10,  1901,  which 
is  Just  as  applicable  today 

I  SHALL  NOT  ADVISE  you  to  be  industrious, 
for  that  you  are  here  is  a  certificate  of  industry.  I*® 

,  shall  not  advise  you  to  be  conscientious,  for  that 
belongs  to  qualities  of  character  that  were  formed 
before*®  you  came  here,  and  which  advice  would  not 
reach.  I  shall  not  advise  that  you  avoid  gossip, 
for  I  am  sure  you  have  too*®  much  self-respect  to 
carry  the  rubbish  of  the  trivial  incidents  of  life  into 
the  offices  of  your“  employers.  I  shall  not  ask  you 
never  to  rehearse  to  one  employer  the  faults  of  an¬ 
other  employer,  for*®®  only  rude  and  unthinking  people 
do  this. 

The  incidents  of  the  business  house  are  to  be 
considered  sacredly**®  private,  and,  when  you  leave 
it,  you  leave  it  under  the  solemn  obligation  to  keep 
inviolably  secret**®  the  entire  history  of  those  business 
hours.  I  have  known  stenographers  who  did  not 
observe  this,  but  the**®  stenographer  who  fails  here, 


makes  a  serious  mistake,  for  she  sins  not  only  against  I 
her  employer,  but  against**®  herself  and  the  ethics  of  I 
her  profession.  This  is  one  of  the  moral  duties  of  j 
your  profession,  of  which  there*®®  are  many.  And  it  I 
is  well  to  remind  you  that  your  duties,  as  are  every¬ 
body’s  duties,  are  hedged  about**®  by  moral  con¬ 
siderations. 

In  this  view,  your  work  is  of  high  order.  If  you 
have  a  high  moral  purpose  in**®  what  you  do,  your 
work  will  be  easier  done,  more  cheerfully  and  better 
done.  Don’t,  therefore,  do  your  work  for  the  sake^ 
of  the  money  only,  but  for  the  sake,  also,  of  the 
service  to  others.  We  who  are  now  living  in  the 
world**®  are  debtors  to  others  who  preceded  us,  and 
who,  in  living  honest  and  self-denying  lives,  made 
our  lives*®®  possible;  and  we  owe  it  to  society  to 
render,  by  unselfish  service,  something  in  return  for  I 
this  great**®  inheritance.  In  addition,  therefore,  to  I 
the  money  interest  and  the  pride  which  we  have  in  ( 
our  work,  there  should**®  be  in  us  something  of  the 
spirit  of  the  missionary,  and  we  should  keep  steadily 
in  view  the  fact  that  we**®  are  serving  not  ourselves, 
but  humanity.  This  is  rather  a  high  ideal,  but  it  is 
not  too  high,  and  it  helps**®  us  to  do  good  work  and 
honest  work.  Honest  work  makes  honest  men  and 
women;  shabby  work  makes  dishonest  men  and*** 
women.  Back  of  every  stroke  there  is  a  purpose, 
either  good  or  bad.  Work  makes  mont7,  but  more 
than  that,  it  makes**®  character.  We  owe  it,  then,  to 
the  memory  of  the  silent  and  nameless  thousands  who 
have  gone  before  us,  and**®  of  whose  faithful  lives 
we  are  heirs,  we  owe  it  to  those  for  whom  we  work, 
we  owe  it  to  society,  always  to**®  do  our  best,  to  see 
that  we  at  least  put  no  false  threads  into  this  loom 
in  which  men’s  characters  are  made. 

Some  of  you**®  may  think  that  your  education  as 
stenographers  is  finished.  If  so,  let  me  assure  you 
that  you  are  vastly*®®  mistaken.  Your  work  of  learn¬ 
ing  is  but  just  begun;  many  things  you  know  now 
you  will  either  unlearn  or  learn  better**®  in  a  few 
years,  if  not  in  less  time.  All  knowledge  is  in  flux, 
everything  is  changing,  and  you  must  grow,  grow,*** 
grow,,  or  vou  will  be  dropped,  and  no  apologies 
offered.  If  you  are  studious  and  progressive,  every 
year**®  will  find  your  mental  equipment  larger,  your 
judgment  surer,  your  hands  more  deft,  your  services 
more  valuable.**®  There  are  many  things  about  whid 
you  have  as  yet  had  no  experience;  there  are  many 
mistakes  that  you  may  make,*®®  some  blunders  per¬ 
haps  and  days  of  regret.  That  which  is  valuable  j 
you  will  learn,  and  learn  only  in  the  office.**®  You  1 
cannot  read  skill  into  your  head,  nor  can  professors 
teach  it  to  you.  You  must  do  the  thing  over  and 
over**®  to  know  it.  It  is  the  same  with  all  professions. 
The  doctor  gets  his  skill  at  the  bedside.  The  lawyer 
acquires  a**®  practical  knowledge  of  law  in  court,  and 
it  is  especially  true  of  your  work,  that  depends  so 
much  upon  quick**®  adaption,  that  you  can  learn  your 
work  thoroughly  by  repetition,  and  that,  too,  a  thou¬ 
sand  times.  You  must  be  students;*®®  you  must  con¬ 
tinue  to  learn. 

You  should  quit  each  office  a  better  stenographer 
than  when  you  entered  it.  Never**®  allow  yourself  to 
think  that  your  training  is  finished.  The  ^tter  sten¬ 
ographer  you  are,  the  less  likely  you**®  are  to  think 
this.  Never  allow  yourself  to  think  you  are  as  com¬ 
petent  as  you  ought  to  be,  or  as  you  might  be.**®  The 
chances  are  you  will  always  be  a  little  behind  what 
you  ought  to  be.  It  is  the  case  with  most  people. 
Few**®  people,  very  few,  clo  their  work  as  well  as 
they  mi^t  do  it.  There  is  a  little  laziness  in  the 
blood  of  all*®®  of  us ;  the  inertias  of  life  hinder  us  on 
every  side.  We  need  ambition,  we  need  the  whip 
and  spur  of**®  necessity  and  competition,  we  need  to 
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()e  driven  by  the  compulsions  of  life,  or  we  slow 
our  sp^  and**®  are  content  with  half  we  might  do. 
Therefore,  I  am  justified  in  saying  that  you  have  much 
to  learn ;  indeed,  I  might**®  say  you  have  most  of  your 
business  to  learn.  You  are  only  at  the  beginning. 
You  have  learned  but  the  titles  of  the**®  chapters  of 
the  bwks  in  your  profession.  Get  new  methods  from 
your  reading,  from  teachers,  from  your  own  experi- 
gnce.*®®  Don’t  be  afraid  to  discard  old  methods.  Don’t 
get  set  in  certain  ways.  There  are  better  ways  than 
yours  if  you  can  only**®  find  them.  If  you  pursue 
this  course,  you  will  be  a  better  stenographer  every 
year  you  follow  the**®  profession;  you  will  grow  and 
to  grow  in  knowledge  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
things  in  life,  as  it  is  one  of  the**®  best  tests  of 
character. 

Your  work  calls  for  qualities  more  important  than 
talent;  it  calls  for  sympathy;  it  calls**®  for  quick  in¬ 
sight  into  character;  it  requires  that  you  grasp  the 
individualities  of  people  by  a*"®®  sort  of  divination 
and  with  an  alertness  of  wit  adapt  yourself  to  all 
demands.  You  have  no  right  to*®*®  consider  your 
profession  inferior  in  any  sense.  In  reclaiming  the 
value  of  human  action,  let  us*®*®  get  a  correct  view  of 
life.  The  test  of  life  is  in  its  faithfulness,  its  value 
in  the  work  that  is  well  done.  Not*®*®  that  its  faith¬ 
fulness  be  conspicuous,  nor  its  work  on  a  large  scale, 
but  that  single-minded  devotion  and  honest*®*®  effi¬ 
ciency  work  together  for  the  common  end.  The  gen¬ 
ius  is  valuable,  but  he  can  be  spared;  without**®®  the 
statesman  the  world  would  go  a  little  slower  and 
I  would  make  more  mistakes,  but  in  the  end  it  would 
go  on  in***®  much  the  same  way;  the  great  man  can 
always  be  spared,  but  there  is  one  man  whom  the 
world  can  never  spare,  and  that  is  the***®  average 
man.  He  is  essential  because  he  represents  the  great 
mass  of  humanity  that  is  doing  the*’*®  necessary  work 
of  the  world.  The  average  man  is  not  conspicuous; 
indeed,  he  is  rarely  visible.***®  And  yet  his  honesty 
and  his  steadfastness  have  held  humanity  to  its  sober 
tasks,  have  made  society**®®  possible,  and  have,  age 
after  age,  helped  to  purify  the  stream  of  the  race’s 
moral  life. 

I  You  and  I  belong***®  to  the  great  average  of  men 
and  women,  and  if,  in  our  obscurity,  we  are  some¬ 
times  tempted  to  rail  at***®  fate,  we  may  take  comfort 
in  the  thought  that  the  world  could  not  get  on  with¬ 
out  us  for  a  single  day.  The  humble  worker***®  is, 
therefore,  the  essential  worker,  and  the  important 
thing  is  that  he  should  do  his  duty  gladly,  knowing***® 
that  as  he  lightens  the  load  of  burdened  lives,  he  is 
helping  to  make  the  world  a  little  better.  (1297) 

Mileage  Hints 

|.  F.  Winchester 

OLDER  CARS,  like  older  people,  need  to  take 
special  precautions,  and  fire  is  a  real  hazard  for  older 
cars.* 

Many  fires  have  their  origin  in  the  same  source. 
Wom-out  cables  and  terminals  and  faulty  ignition 
systems*®  are  more  common  than  ever  before.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  impairing  a  car’s  efficiency,  these  are  likely 
i  to*  be  fire  hazards.  Regular  inspection  of  wiring 
,  systems  will  be  a  necessary  precautionary  measure.*® 

■  Companies  that  maintain  large  fleets  of  trucks  have 
long  insisted  that  each  vehicle  carry  a  fire  extin¬ 
guisher,*®®  which  is  cared  for  and  tested  regularly. 
This  is  a  wise  precaution  for  all  motorists. 

Should  a  fire  break**®  out  around  the  engine,  use 
extreme  caution  in  raising  the  engine  hood  so  as  to 
prevent  flames  from  bursting  in**®  your  face.  Unlock 


the  hood,  and  then  give  the  flames  a  moment  to  find 
this  new  exit  before  raising  the  hood  all  the**®  way. 

It  goes  without  saying  when  a  fire  breaks  out,  keep 
cool.  If  it  seems  like  a  real  fire,  call  the  nearest 
fire**®  apparatus,  giving  the  exact  location  of  your 
car.  (190) — Esso  Marketers. 

Graded  Letters 

A,  E.  KLEIN 

For  Use  with  Chapter  Four  of  the  Manual 

Dear  Sir: 

Next  month  the  Spring  model  of  the  King  Washing 
Machine  will  be  on  exhibition  in  a  dozen  stores  in*® 
your  city.  We  are  desirous  that  all  women  witness 
the  operation  of  this  unusual  washer.  Once^  you 
have  seen  the  King  in  action,  we  are  more  than  sure 
you  will  wish  to  purchase  one. 

No  more  need  your  washday  be  governed^’*  by  the 
weather  if  your  home  is  equipped  with  a  King  Wash- 
ing  Machine.  The  King  will  do  away  with  rough 
fingers*^  and  hands.  'The  installation  of  our  washer 
will  do  much  to  lessen  your  housekeeping  duties. 
The  King  will  aid  you*®®  in  getting  your  washing 
completed  quickly  and  cheaply,  and  also  wash  your 
dishes.  It  is  the  washer jwomer^'^''  have  been  awaiting 
for  years.  It  washes  everything  from  woolen  sweaters 
to  cups  and  saucers  swiftly  and  smoothly'*^ 

If  you  would  care  to  have  more  particulars  about 
this  unusual  washer,  any  dealer  you  choose  from**® 
the  attached  list  of  the  dozen  stores  in  your  city 
carrying  our  machine  will  be  happy  to  explain  its*** 
operation  and  answer  what  questions  may  occur  to 
you. 

Yours  truly,  (192) 

Dear  Sir: 

Thank  you  for  the  order  we  received  from  you  for 
two  dozen  Wallace  watches  and  a  dozen  wedding 
rings. We  are  exceedingly  sorry  that  at  this  time  we 
have  but  one  dozen  watches  that  we  can  send  you. 
We  are  shipping*®  them  along  with  the  wedding  rings 
today  and  we  will  make  a  great  effort  to  get  the 
other  dozen  watches^  to  you  in  a  couple  of  weeks. 

We  are  also  sending  you  a  booklet  which  will 
show  you  everything  we  are*®  carrying  at  present. 
Do  not  let  the  lovely  earrings  on  page  5  go  unno¬ 
ticed.  Frankly,  it  is  our  belief*®®  that  these  earrings 
will  make  a  strong  impression  on  your  younger  pur¬ 
chasers  and  will  sell  very  quickly.  Do  not**®  overlook 
the  women’s  watches  on  page  8.  These  ruby-studded 
watches  are  suited  to  the  taste  and  pocketbook  oP** 
the  purchaser  who  does  not  care  to  pay  too  much  and 
yet  desires  a  lovely  looking  watch,  "rhey  are  well 
built  and  strongl'f^  made  and  will  work  in  good  or¬ 
der  for  years  and  years. 

Yours  very  truly,  (173.) 

Graded  Letters 

A.  E.  KLEIN 

For  Use  with  Chapter  Five  of  the  Manual 

Dear  Sir: 

I  could  use  a  reliable  boy  in  my  radio  shop  doing 
minor  work.  Mr.  Brown,  of  the  School*®  of  Aviation 
and  Science,  informs  me  that  many  of  your  boys 
specialize  in  applied  science  and  that  you*®  try  to  find 
employment  for  your  graduates. 

"The  type  of  boy  I  can  use  is  one  whose  study  in 
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Your  students(^sl^ul|J  know^/eibout  Dittc 


A  most  versatile  business  tool 


It’s  true!— Ditto  is  in  vital,  money-saving  use  in 
every  recognized  type  of  business  in  the  United 
States!  Not  only  as  a  machine  to  make  copies 
cheaper,  faster,  better,  but  as  a  One- Writing  Busi¬ 
ness  System  that  has  streamlined  and  simplified 
order- billing,  production,  purchasing,  and  payroll 
systems  for  thousands  of  companies! 

And  while  your  students  are  learning  about 
Ditto’s  flexibility  —  immediate  adaptability  to 
business  systems— your  school  benefits  by  having 
copies  of  anything  written,  typed,  or  drawn  in 
from  1  to  8  colors  with  push-button  ease— with¬ 
out  mats— without  stencils! 

Ditto  is  the  double-barreled.  Business  Schools 
duplicating— instruction  instrument!  It  works 
while  it  teaches— it  teaches  while  it  works! 


PAYROLL 

PRODUCTION 

PURCHASING 

ORDER-BILLING 
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TllAOt  MA«K  ftCO.  U  t.  PAT.  ORR, 

DITTO#  Inc.#  637  South  Oakloy  Boulevard 

^  Chicago  12,  lllint 

IVhen  ordering  Dittos  please  mention  the  Business  Education  IVortd. 
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the  radio*^  line  has  been  highly  satisfactory.  A  perfect 
Imowledge  of  radio  theory  is  not  necessary,*®  but  he 
should  have  a  good  idea  of  the  how  and  why  of 
vacuum  tubes,  power  supplies,  and  other  important*®® 
elements  of  radio.  If  his  laboratory  work  has  been 
exceptionally  fine,  if  he  does  not**®  fear  strenuous 
labor,  and  if  he  has  no  objection  to  working  overtime 
j  when  required,  then  he  is  the  righP^  boy  for  this 
I  position.  He  will  find  it  profitable  and  will  be  pro- 

•  mated  quickly  if  he  proves  he  can  handle**®  the  work. 

I  wonder  if  you  would  be  so  kind  as  to  write  me 
immediately.  In  a  little  while,  I  am**®  due  to  begin 
a  trip  across  the  country,  covering  a  wide  area,  to 
find  new  radio  equipment.^ 

Yours  very  truly,  (204) 

Dear  Sir: 

I  desire  a  fine  upright  piano.  My  friend,  Mr.  Roy 
Ryan,  a  musician  of  world  renown  and*®  a  professor 
of  music  theory  and  piano  at  the  Royal  School  of 
fAusic,  informs  me  that  you  now*^  have  available  such 
pianos  at  greatly  reduced  prices.  He  praised  your 
Crown  piano  highly  and  said  its*®  tone  was  excep¬ 
tional.  When  given  a  choice,  he  invariably  chose  the 
I  Crown  for  his  performances. 

I  My  daughter’s*^  spinnet  has  broken  down.  She 
I  would  like  a  new  upright  with  a  mellow  bass.  Be¬ 
cause  of  Professor  Ryan’s  complete*®®  satisfaction  with 
your  piano,  I  promised  her  a  genuine  Crown  prior 

*  to  her  course  at  the  RoyaP^'’  School.  As  her  studies 
at  this  music  school  begin  in  a  fortnight,  I  must  now 

I  make  good  my  promise. 

I  Will  you  kindly^*”  send  me  a  list  of  the  prices  of 
I  your  line  of  pianos;  also,  a  statement  as  to  your  late 
I  nights.  You  will  fin(P*°  my  address  on  the  enclosed 
I  slip. 

Very  truly  yours,  (169) 

Graded  Letters 

A.  E.  KLEIN 

'  For  Use  with  Chapter  Six  of  the  Manual 

Dear  Mr.  Land: 

As  you  suggested  in  your  letter  of  January  9,  I  had 
a  chat  with  Mr.  Hunter^  with  reference  to  renting 
Kent  Hall  for  our  "welcome  home”  party.  Far  from 
needing  any  inducement,  Mr.  Hunter*^  said  he  would 
be  more  than  willing  to  have  us  use  his  building.  He 
is  lending  us  Kent  Hall  for  the  entire  night*®  of 
Friday,  February  22,  and  is  not  going  to  charge  us  a 
cent. 

But  hold  your  breath,  for  this  /j«'/*®  the  only 
instance  of  good  luck  that  has  happened  today.  Mrs. 
Carpenter  has  also  joined  in  the  spiriP'^  of  the  occa¬ 
sion  and  is  going  to  donate  the  refreshments. 

With  Flint  Grant  and  his  band  consenting  to 
appear^^”  without  charge,  free  refreshments,  and  no 
rental  charges,  our  main  difficulties  have  been  solved. 
Nevertheless,  there  is**®  still  plenty  of  unfinished 
business  awaiting  our  attention.  Arrangements  must 
be  made  for  the  appearance  of**®  guest  speakers,  and 
outstanding  talent  must  be  hired.  We  also  need 
volunteers  to  aid  in  the  check  rooms  and  with  the**® 
refreshments.  To  cope  with  these  difficulties,  a  special 
meeting  will  be  held  Tuesday  night  February  5,  at*®® 
^  8  at  Roland  Brent’s  house.  Please  be  there  promptly. 

Yours  very  sincerely,  (212) 

Gentlemen : 

oi  The  grinder  I  ordered  on  Thursday,  January  24, 
was  delivered  promptly;  but  when  I*®  opened  the 
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crate  in  which  it  was  delivered  I  found  that  you  had 
sent  me  an  entirely  different  type  of  grinder*^  than 
I  had  ordered. 

I  remember  definitely  telling  your  agent,  Mr.  Rand, 
that  I  could  use  only*®  a  direct-f«rre«/  grinder  and  I 
am  unable  to  see  how  this  mistake  happened.  Please 
have  your  man  come  arouneP^  tomorrow  to  remove 
this  machine. 

While  inspecting  this  grinder,  my  attention  was 
drawn  to  its  shape.  The  machine*®®  I  ordered  is  of  a 
different  design  and  lacks  the  outstanding  improve¬ 
ments  of  this  model.  Could  you  possibly**®  deliver 
a  D.  C.  grinder  like  this  one  if  it  is  in  stock?  A 
remittance  will  be  sent  promptly  if  there’*®  is  any 
difference  in  price.  Send  a  rebate  if  it  is  the  other 
way  around. 

Very  sincerely  yours,  (159) 

Aftermath  of  Atomic 
Research — 

5,000  !Vew  Products  and 
Procedures 

As  Condensed  from  ‘‘Purchasing”  in 
‘‘The  Advertiser’s  Digest” 

AMERICA  spent  an  estimated  two  billion  dollars 
on  the  research  and  development  that  culminated*® 
in  the  atomic  bomb.  From  a  purely  military  aspect 
that  money  was  exceedingly  well  spent.  Total*®  cost 
of  the  project  actually  represents  eight  days  of  war 
cost  to  the  United  States.  If  the  war  was*®  shortened 
by  just  a  week  the  financial  ledger  would  have  been 
balanced;  anything  bevond  that  brief  period*®  repre¬ 
sents  sheer  profits.  According  to  the  best  militarv 
estimates,  a  minimum  of  another  six  months*®®  would 
have  been  required  to  achieve  victory  in  the  Pacific 
without  this  new  and  sensational  weapon.  On**® 
this  basis  the  actual  saving  in  war  cost  is  set  at 
approximately  forty-five  billions. 

But  this  is**®  only  a  small  part  of  the  benefits 
that  may  be  expected  to  accrue.  Many  interesting 
predictions**®  have  been  made  on  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  atomic  power.  To  a  large  extent,  these 
are  in  the  realm  oP*®  speculation  and  are  many  years 
away.  Meanwhile,  there  is  immediately  available, 
as  a  by-product*®®  of  enormous  value,  a  wealth  of  new 
knowledge  and  technical  procedure  that  is  not  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  use**®  of  atomic  power,  but  based  on 
engineering  principles,  new  equipment  and  new 
methods  developed  as**®  a  necessary  prerequisite  of  the 
atomic  bomb — specifically  resulting  from  the  suc¬ 
cessful**®  solution  of  the  problems  faced  in  separating 
U-235  from  natural  uranium**®  by  gaseous  diffusion 
methods. 

Here,  specifically,  are  some  of  the  benefits  that 
will  be  passed  on  to*®®  various  industries  through 
the  atomic  bomb  research: 

Refrigeration  industries:  Increased  safety  in**® 
equipment;  improved  handling  of  fluorides  for  re¬ 
frigerants. 

Electrical  industry:  New  electronic  techniques**®  in 
high  vacua;  improved  microsensitive  instrumentation. 

Gas  processing  industries:  Diffusional**®  separation 
(»f  helium  from  natural  gas;  efficient  separation  of 
hydrogen  from  process**®  gases;  diffusional  separation 
of  oxygen  and  rare  gases  from  air;  new  techniques 
in  gas  recycling.*®® 

Industries  using  corrosive  chemicals:  New  pump 
and  valve  lubricants  and  packaging  new  anti-cor- 
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rosion**®  treatment  of  metal  surfaces;  improved  safety 
practices;  completely  enclosed  pumps  operated  by 
induction.**® 

Petroleum  and  chemical  industries:  Improved 
pumping;  more  efficient  heat  exchangers;  mass  spec¬ 
troscope**®  for  continuous  analytical  control;  new 
methods  of  separating  gas  fractions. 

Pressure  and  vacuum**^  vessels:  Improved  vacuum 
techniques,  checking  welds;  pre-testing  vessels  for 
leaks  before  starting  operation.*®® 

High  vacuum  industries:  Improved  methods  for 
vitamin  distillation;  new  methods  of  detecting  high®*® 
vacua  in  electronic  tube  manufacture;  low  pressure — 
low  temperature  dehydration  of  food  stuffs.**® 

Medical  profession:  Low  cost,  more  abundant 
source  of  radioactivity;  extension  of  cancer  therapy;**® 
improved  methods  of  combating  toxicity  in  indus¬ 
try.  (572) 

Home  Grown  Cork 

Crop  from  Acorns— Harvest 
in  1965 

From  an  industrial  Press  Service  release  issued  by 
Hie  National  Association  of  Manufacturers 

CORK  OAKS  from  some  8,000  acorns  will  be 
growing  in  the  U.  S.  A.  But  don’t  expect  the  harvest 
until*®  1965! 

The  acorns  will  be  planted  by  more  than  ^enty- 
five  hundred  farm  and  urban  dwellers  in*®  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida, 
Louisiana,  Mississippi,*®  Texas,  Oklahoma,  Arkansas, 
southern  Missouri,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Tennessee, 
and  southern*®  California. 

Constant  development  and  progress  of  American 
industry  and  its  continuing®®  search  for  new  jobs  and 
products,  as  exemplified  by  the  Crown  Cork  &  Seal 
Company,  Baltimore,  cooperating’*®  with  the  National 
Farm  Chemurgic  Council,  promises  to  write  j  "Grown 
in  USA”  label  for  a  twenty**®-three-hundrM-year-old 
commodi^. 

Ever  since  Plutarch  recorded  the  first  known  use 
of  cork  in  a  float  during**®  the  siege  of  Rome  in  400 
B.  C.,  the  world’s  supply  has  come  from  the  shores 
of  the  western  Mediterranean.**® 

Before  the  war  the  United  States  consumed  one 
hundred  sixty  thousand  tons  annually.  Now  it  is*®® 
hoped,  through  planting  of  the  cork  oak  acorns,  we 
will  grow  our  own.  (211) 

Actual  Business  Letters 

Mr.  George  Keller 
6  North  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago  2,  Illinois 

Dear  Mr.  Keller; 

I  am  writing*®  to  call  your  attention  to  a  man  who 
seeks  a  position  with  a  company  that  can  use  not 
only  his**  office  skill,  but  also  his  wide  acquaintance 
in  the  field. 

Our  applicant  has  had  over  twenty  years  experi¬ 
ence*®  in  both  office  and  field  work  in  Chicago  and 
the  Middle  West.  He  was  transferred  to  New  York 
Gty,  recently,*®  bjr  his  present  employer,  but  he  wants 
to  return  to  Chicago.  He  will  be  in  this  city  the 
17th**®  and  18th  of  this  month,  and  desires  an  in¬ 
terview. 

His  experience  includes  sales  correspondence,  proc- 


essing**®  orders,  credits,  discounts,  billing,  stock  con¬ 
trol,  accounting,  filing  bids,  executing  contracts,  bid 
bonds,  contracr*®  bonds,  state  and  city  filings,  etc. 

This  man  informs  us  that  he  is  in  the  late  fifties;  of 
good  health;  and**®  can  show  a  record  of  twenty 
years  with  one  firm.  He  can  be  interested  at  a  salary 
oP*®  $225.00  to  $250.00  per  month.  With  his  wealth 
of  experience  he  should  easily*®®  be  worth  this  amount 
if  you  can  use  him.  I 

Our  telephone  number  is  Highland  4335.  If  our  j 
applicant**®  interests  you,  we  shall  be  glad  to  have 
you  call  or  write  us  and  arrange  an  interview. 

Yours  truly,  (238) 

Mr.  Jack  Tobin  ^ 

330  Venice  Avenue  j 

Passaic  9,  New  Jersey 

Dear  Mr.  Tobin; 

'Thanks*®  a  lot! 

We  do  hope  you  enjoy  wearing  your  recent  pur¬ 
chase  as  much  as  we  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  serving** 
you. 

Speaking  of  service  (and  who  isn’t  these  days!), 
we’d  like  you  to  know  that  ours  doesn’t  end  with 
the  mere  making  of*®  a  sale.  'That’s  only  the  beginning 
— to  be  followed  by  whatever  we  can  do  to  keep 
you  everlastingly*®  satisfied. 

Please  feel  free  to  write  us  if  you  have  any  sug¬ 
gestions  toward  that  end.  You  would  be  doing  us 
a  greaP®®  favor.  Sincerely  yours, 

P.  S.  In  writing  the  executive  offices,  will  you  kindly 
mention  in  which  oP*®  our  stores  you  made  the  pur¬ 
chase — and  be  sure  to  include  your  present  address, 
together  with  the  postal  zone  number.  (140) 


By  Wits  and  Wags 

”SO  Sandy  forgets  his  nationality  when  he  takes 
you  to  dinner?”  ' 

"Yes,  then  he  goes  Dutch.” 

•  •  • 

SALESMAN;  Here’s  a  card  with  a  lovely  senti¬ 
ment;  "To  the  only  girl  I  ever  loved.” 

Young  Man:  That’s  swell!  Give  me  a  dozen. 

I 

•  •  •  i 

PASSENGER;  Have  I  time  to  say  goodbye  to  my  ! 

wife?  * 

Conductor:  I  don’t  know,  sir.  How  long  have 
you  been  married? 


"DID  I  ever  tell  you  how  I  tried  my  jiujitsu  on  a 
burglar?” 

"No.” 

’’Well,  I  got  hold  of  his  leg  and  twisted  it  over 
his  shoulder.  'Then  I  got  hold  of  his  arm  and  twisted 
it  round  his  neck,  and  before  he  knew  where  he  was 
I  was  flat  on  my  back.” 

•  •  • 

'THE  OPTIMIST  fell  from  the  top  story  of  a 
skyscraper.  As  he  passed  the  fourth  story,  he  was 
overheard  muttering: 

"So  far,  so  good!” 

•  •  • 

PA:  Well,  son,  how  are  your  marks? 

Son;  They’re  under  water. 

Pa:  What  do  you  mean,  under  water? 

Son:  Below  "C”  level. 
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FIRST  AIDS  FOR 
FUTURE  JOB-SEEKERS 


That  first  impression  in  job¬ 
seeking  interviews  depends  so 
much  on  care  in  personal  groom¬ 
ing.  That’s  why,  today,  good 
grooming  is  such  an  important 
part  of  business  training. 

For  this  phase  of  your  work, 
Mum  offers,  free,  these  full-color 
"Grooming  for  the  Job"  wall 
charts,  new  teacher’s  manual 
"Guide  for  Good  Grooming  Pro¬ 
gram"  and  new  student  leaflets.  ** 
One  of  the  vital  grooming  points 
stressed  in  this  material  is  the  daily 
bath-plus-deodorant  habit.  As  suc¬ 
cessful  business  men  and  women 
realize,  body  cleanliness  must  be 
guarded  to  avoid  offending  others. 
And  they  know  that,  while  their 
bath  washes  away  past  perspira¬ 
tion,  it  takes  a  dependable  deodor¬ 
ant  like  Mum  to  guard  against 
risk  of  future  underarm  odor.  They 
prefer  creamy,  snowy-white  Mum 
because  it’s  harmless  to  skin  and 
fabrics.  Safe,  sure,  easy  to  use  — 
Mum  won’t  dry  out  in  the  jar  or 
form  irritating  crystals. 


plOOCt^W' 


^4 


f»t**** 
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Product  oj  Bristol-Myers 


Fill  out  coupon  and  mail  today  to 
get  this  helpful,  free  material. 


TAKES  THE  ODOR 
OUT  OF  PERSPIRATION 


.  _  I  .  i_i  I  Good  Grooming  Please  send  me  the  material  checked: 

Pree  Teaching  Helps:  I^r  Business  n  


Bristol-Myers  Co.,  Education  Dept.  J-26 
45  Rockefeller  Plaza, 

New  York  20,  N.  Y. 


School  Address 


Jr.H.  S.?. 


Enrollment:  Girl 


>r.  H.  S.?- 


□  "Grooming  for  the  Job”  Charts  IN  COLOR. 

□  NEW  Teacher’s  Manual  "Guide  for  a  Good 
Grooming  Program.” 

□  NEW  student  leaflets  on  "Grooming  for  the 
Job.” 

-Name  of  School  .  . .  ■ 


.College?. 


.Private  Business  School?. 


Jo.  of  Class 


When  retnrnxng  this  coupon  please  mentio*t  the  Business  Education  World 
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•*I  DO  HOPE  you  appreciate  that  in  marrying  my 
daughter  you  marry  a  large-hearted  girl?” 

"I  do,  sir!  And  I  hope  she  inherits  those  qualities 
from  her  father.” 


Jack  Waxes  Enthusiastic 

(Junior  O.C.A.  Tost  for  February) 

Dear  Gail: 

You  lucky  dog!  I  envied  you  when  I  read  about 
that  gay  frolic  you  had.  I  could  see  the  little  white 
church,  its  windows  warm  and  full  of  cheery  light, 
tucked  in  the  snow-capped  hills.  That  open  door  with 
a  jolly  fire  within  made  food  for  thought.  It  is 
fitting  that  we  pause  briefly  as  the  old  year  fades 
out  and  give  thanks  for  this  great  land  of  ours,  for 
our  homes,  for  our  family,  and  our  friends. 

I  could  not  help  laughing  as  I  read  how  you  were 
jostled  together  on  the  sled.  Such  screeching  and 
yelling  as  there  must  have  been!  That  country 
life  is  good.  Boy,  simply  topping;  and  I  am  eager 
to  buy  a  farm  and  own  a  team  and  bob-sled  with 
which  to  take  my  city  friends  on  moonlight  jaunts 
through  open  roads! 

Jack 


Education  and  Character 

(Fabruary  O.C.A.  Mambarthip  Te»t) 

HAVE  you  ever  considered  the  relation  that  your 
education  bears  to  the  formation  of  your  character? 
That  word  “education”  has  been  so  abused  during 
these  last  decades  that  its  true  meaning  has  become 
clouded.  Many  men  maintain  that  it  means  the 
acquisition  of  culture;  others  that  it  denotes  the 
training  of  the  mind;  and  others  that  it  is  the  pos¬ 
session  of  knowledge  and  information  to  be  used 
in  the  after  life  of  the  individual. 

The  object  of  true  education  is  the  formation  of 
character.  The  literal  meaning  of  the  word  is  "draw¬ 
ing  out”;  that  is  the  development  of  the  intellectual, 
moral,  and  physical  factors  of  the  man  in  order  that 
he  may,  with  the  greatest  efficiency,  fulfill  his  vo¬ 
cational  destiny  in  life.  The  process  is  the  means 
whereby  man  may  develop  the  abilities  with  which 
he  has  been  endowed  toward  the  great  end  of  his 
training — the  formation  of  character. — W.  H.  Hirsch- 
mann 

Transcription  Speed 
Practice 

Dear  Mr.  Phelps: 

We  have  your  letter  of  February  16  inquiring 
about  our  product,  "Hold-Fast.”  We  apologize*® 
humbly  for  the  neglect  in  answering  it  and  can  only 
say  that,  while  reorganizing,  many  things®®  were  lost 
in  the  confusion. 

Under  separate  cover  we  are  mailing  you  a  sample 
of  Hold-Fast  compounded*®  to  our  latest  formula. 
Hold-Fast,  as  formerly,  sticks  paper  without  wrin¬ 
kling,  rul»  off  with  finger  or  cloth  and*®  can  be  p^led 
off  like  adhesive  tape.  In  addition,  this  product  is  so 
little  affected  by  atmosphere  and’*®  sunli^t  that  its 
life  has  been  extended  indefinitely.  It  is  stronger 
than  it  used  to  be  and  its  strength  for**®  specific  pur¬ 


poses  can  be  manipulated  by  the  use  of  Hold-Fa 
Thinner. 

Our  basic  desk  package  is*®®  the  four-ounce  jar  w 
have  sent  you.  We  have  done  our  best  to  make  it 
attractive  and  practical. 

Hold-Fast  is  in  full**®  production  now.  We  shafl 
be  able  to  fill  your  order  within  a  very  few  da’ 
after  it  is  received,  at**"  the  prices  on  the  end 
list. 

Yours  truly,  (188) 


Dear  Mr.  Mansfield: 

Businesses  of  all  types  have  discovered  that  the 
Metropolitan  Suggestion  System  returns*®  its  low  cost] 
in  the  first  month  of  proper  operation. 

In  your  own  business,  that  means  ideas  su^es 
by  your  own  employees,  about  your  own  bush 
can  be  a  highly  important  profit  source.  All  you  hai^ 
to  do*®  is  get  those  ideas  out  where  they  can  wo 
for  you.  That  is  just  what  the  professionally  organ, 
ized,  complete*®  Metropolitan  Su^estion  System  has 
done  for  more  than  ten  thousandorganizations  since 
1927.*®® 


Besides  the  payroll  dividend  the  Metropolitan  Sys-  ^ 
tern  enables  you  to  collect,  it**®  does  an  excellent  job 
of  improving  employee  morale.  That  ability  alone 
makes  it  a  valuable**®  ally  for  progressive  companieifi 
now  contemplating  the  future. 

Write  today  for  complete  details  on  the**®  Metro¬ 
politan  System  and  what  it  can  do  for  you.  You  will 
find  the  address  of  the  office  nearest  to  you**®  at  the 
top  of  this  letterhead.  Do  not  delay — act  at  once. 
There  is  no  obligation,  of  course. 

Sincerely  yours,  (200) 


How  To  Get  Along 

1.  KEEP  skid  chains  on  your  tongue.  Cultivate  a  1 
low,  persuasive  voice.  How  you  say  it  often 
counts  more  than  w/?a/  you  say. 

2.  Make  promises  sparingly  and  keep  them  faith-) 
fully,  no  matter  what  it  costs. 

3.  Never  let  an  opportunity  pass  to  say  a  kind 
and  encouraging  thing  to  or  about  somebody. 
Praise  good  work  done,  regardless  of  who  did 
it.  If  criticism  is  merited,  criticize  helpfully;' 
never  spitefully. 

4.  Be  interested  in  others;  interested  in  their  pur¬ 
suits,  their  welfare,  their  homes,  and  familiei^ 
Make  merry  with  those  who  rejoice  and  moun^ 
with  those  who  W'cep.  Let  everyone  you  meet, 
however  humble,  feel  that  you  regard  him  as 
a  person  of  importance. 

5.  Be  cheerful.  Keep  the  corners  of  your  mout^j 
turned  up.  Hide  your  pains,  worries,  and'i 
disappointments  under  a  pleasant  smile.  Laugh 
at  good  stories  and  learn  to  tell  them. 

6.  Preserve  an  open  mind  on  all  debatable  ques¬ 
tions.  Discuss  but  don’t  argue.  It  is  a  mark 
of  superior  minds  to  disagree  and  yet  be 
friendly. — T/?e  Broadcaster,  Investors  Syndh 
cate 
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